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“ There’s no sweeter 
Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no 
better brand than 
the Three Castles”’ 


THE VIRGINIANS 


WILLS’s 


THREE 
CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 
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50 ror 3/3 
Handmade 
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FAMOUS MEN 
AND THE BIBLE 


(3) JOHN WESLEY 


“2E want to knew one thing—the way to 
heaven: how te land safe on that happy shore. 
God himself has condescended to teach. the 
way. He hath written it down in a book. 
O give me that book! At any price, give me 
that book of God! I have it: here is knowledge 


enough for me. Let me be a man of one book.” 


It was Wesley's fidelity to that one Book that made him 
the pioneer of the Evangelical Revival which did so 
much for England in the eighteenth century; and in these 
later days it is fidelity to that same Book that has brought 


the several branches of Methodism into Union. 


If it be in the holy purpose of God to draw all His 
people into closer unity—and who can doubt it?—we 
may rest assured that the Book which envisages the One 
Flock and the One Shepherd will play its part in bringing 


about so glorious a consummation. 


The Bible Society circulates this Book throughout the 


world. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


the Secretaries: 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 


PrRESIDENT—THuE Mosr Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 


Medical Superintendent: Danie. F. Rampaut, M.A, M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to whic atients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. - It contains special ————_ for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Ejiectrical Baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. I, also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patholcgical research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
garders and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairlechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales.- Qn the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. he Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No, 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 

















“ The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20: years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period ‘and 
eontinues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


-Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


-PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. 
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BRITISH WRITING PAPER, 
| FAMOUS AND WIDELY SOLD. 


A correct choice of Notepaper is of real importance. 


Your Stationery expresses yourself. 


People of taste choose Watporr Crus because its 
| exquisite surface and firm finish make writing a 
pleasure, and its use gives beauty and dignity to 
| their correspondence. 


Box of 5 Quires or 100 Envelopes from 1/9 each. 
Also made in Pads and Correspondence Cards. 


On receipt of Postcard a Sample Packet showing 
all popular shades will be sent free of charge with 
name and address of convenient Retailers. 
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STANDS 
ALONE 


You'll hardly believe 


you are shaving 


Obtainable from usual suppliers 


Sole Manufacturers ts 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD., Composite Steel Works, SHEFFIELD, 11 
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WATER! 
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| CARR'S 
CELERY 
BISCUITS 


By Appointment. 


Carr’s Table Water Biscuits 
need no recommendation to 
sophisticated folk, and Carr’s 
Celery Biscuits will soon be 
equally renowned. They are 
made by the firm with over 
one hundred years’ experi- 
ence in the art of Biscuit 
making. 
On sale in all the leading 
Stores in the U.S.A. Agents: 
ulius Wile Sons & Co., 10 
ubert Street, New York. 
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BE WELL ! 
... really WELL 
Why not 

















RIGHT, cheerful, FIT .. . ready 
to tackle work or play with 
energy and confidence—that is how 
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you feel after a few days at the 
seaside, when day by day you have 
basked in the summer sun. 

That, too, is how you feel after a 
short course of the Homesun Lamp. 


Easy 
to Operate 


Why ? 
Because the rays of the Homesun Always ready for 
Lamp are the self-same ultra-violet use. 


rays that you get from the sun, but 
in highly-concentrated form. 
Moreover, with a Homesun Lamp 
you need only a few minutes each 
day to reap the full benefit of these 
tonic rays—rays which in winter 
are entirely denied to you—nine 
days out of ten. 

As a protection to your health—to 
cope with biting East winds and the 
depressing effect of dreary winter 


quite negligible. 
use. 


initial deposit. 





Safe, Simple, 


Will last for years. 
No parts to renew. 


Operating costs 
Absolutely safe in 


Supplied for small 








days, there is no more remarkable 
tonic known to science. 

A short course of the Homesun 
Lamp this winter will give tone and 
vigour to your entire system. — 
Anyone can use the Homesun Lamp. 
No wise household should be with- 
out one. Just send a postcard or 
return the coupon below. 


MADE. IN BRITAIN 


home _ sunbaths. 


electrical supplier, any 


London 
Street, 


Hanovia 
3 Victoria 


(Just send a card or post the coupon; only 3d. stamp tf 
posted in open envelope.) 


To the 
BRITISH HANOVIA QUARTZ LAMP CO. 
Ltd., Slough 


Please send me your illustrated free booklet on home 
Sun Bathing. 


THE HOMESUN 


Not 


supplied for self-medication. 
See the Homesun at your 


de- 


partmental store, or at the 
Office: 
S.W. 1. 
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Nine Months Sunshine. 


Rich soil, evenly distributed 


rainfall 





A Small Bungalow 


VICTORIA 
The rising British Colony 


Parana River—Argentina 


Unique opportunity for those who wish to live , 


on the land. First-class land for sale Freehold, | 


Properties varying in size. 


Expert advice given by 


Experimental Farm 


information has been laid before H.M. 
A FILM can be seen and literature 


Full 
Government. 
obtained at the address below. Apply in person 
or by letter to :— 

VICTORIA COLONIZATION CO. LTD. 


53 HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1 
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News of the Week 


ARDLY second in importance to the Manchurian 
discussions at Geneva, more fully dealt with on 

a later page of this issue, is the new turn taken by the 
Disarmament Conference as a result of the concentration 
of attention on the British plan of procedure (admirably 
presented by Mr. Eden) and the French plan with its 
specific proposals for disarmament and security. But 
the German demand for equality—conceded by the Five 
Great Powers last December in the form of an agreement 
on “ equality in a framework of security ’’—is likely 
to dominate everything. Unless measures of disarma- 
ment going far enough to satisfy Germany for the time 
being are adopted the Germans will again withdraw, 
and Italy and other countries will approve their action. 
In this connexion acceptance of the British proposal 
regarding the abolition of all military aviation, coupled 
with the control of: civil-aviation, and of the Hoover 
proposal for the scrapping of a third of the existing 
capital ships, would go far to meet the immediate need. 


There are no very definite signs as yet of a general 
willingness to accept the British proposal, and none 


at all of British willingness to accept the Hoover cuts. 
But when the alternative between some substantial 
disarmament and the breakdown of the Conference 
has to be faced finally, as it soon will, hesitant 
governments may yet decide to take the way of peace. 
* * * 

The Security Issue 

But security is as vital for France as equality is for 
Germany, and it remains not less diflicult to achieve. 
But there are signs of dawning possibilities. The idea 
of a world-wide pact for consultation in the face of 
crisis, fortified by a more closely-knit European pact 
of mutual assistance, is making headway. The fact 
that M. Litvinoff is in favour of the former is important, 
and though America, with a new administration on 
the eve of taking oflice, is non-committal, Mr. Stimson 


has come near proposing something of the kind himself 


as a natural outcome of the Kellogg Pact. The European 
Pact will be possible without British participation, but 
the attitude of Germany and Italy towards it is doubtful. 
Altogether, while there is certainly small ground for 
optimism, the situation is less desperate than it seemed 
four or five weeks ago. The British appeal for tangible 
results has been well received, and a final effort is being 
exerted with some sincerity by all concerned. But 
the Manchurian affair is of course an almost insuperable - 
obstacle. What faith can there be in collective guarantees 
of security in face of China’s demonstrated insecurity, 
and what disarmament can there be if Japan declines 
to disarm? Those questions are hard to answer, but 
it would at the worst be possible to conclude a disarma- 
ment agreement and hold all or part of it in suspense 
till Japan is ready to fall into line. That would 
mean the exercise of immense moral pressure on her, 
and such pressure, combined with other factors, some- 


times tells in the end. 
* « « * 


Hitler's Campaign 

It is now evident that every conceivable expedient 
is to be invoked to secure the return of the present 
Government in Germany at the elections on March 5th. 


Fatal political affrays continue. Non-Nazi officials 
throughout Prussia are being “sent on leave” till 


Newspapers are being suspended 
for varying periods, and the climax comes with the 
announcement that the Nationalist Stalhelm and the 
Nazi Brown Army are to be supplied with arms and 
employed as auxiliary police, particularly for service at 
election meetings. On that step comment is superfluous. 
But more than this, it has been made abundantly clear 
that even if Herr Hitler fails to get the 50 per cent. 
majority he is hoping for, he has no idea of relinquishing 
power. There he is, and there he remains, electors or no 
electors. His broadcast speech a week ago contained the 
declaration “If the German people should desert us 


after the clections. 
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that would not restrain us. We will take the course that 
is necessary to save Germany from ruin.” The fact that 
those words were omitted from the official report may be 
significant, but what is more significant is that they were 
spoken to millions of Germans over the microphone. 
All the signs are that the situation is shaping up for civil 
war, but there is a curious underlying stability in Germany 
which may somehow carry her through the present 
crisis with only sporadic rather than general bloodshed. 
The real test will come when the results of the vote 
on March 5th are declared. 
* * ** * 
Westminster and Washington 
Sensitiveness in America regarding the coming debt 
negotiations is such that Mr. MacDonald’s comparatively 
matter-of-fact statement in the House of Commons on 
Monday was hailed with visible relief at Washington. 
All the Prime Minister, in fact, said was that the coming 
discussions would embrace not only debts, but the whole 
field covered by the agenda for the World Economic 
Conference. That might always have been taken for 
granted, but America apparently wants specific assurances 
on the point. The reason no doubt is that deeper causes 
of anxiety exist than have been fully appreciated here. 
That was shown clearly enough by the action the Governor 
of the very considerable State of Michigan took on 
Tuesday, in declaring an eight-day moratorium through- 
out the State as result of a crisis in the affairs of the 
Union Guardian Trust Company of Detroit. The credit 
of hundreds of banks has been shaken by the decision 
to publish particulars of the advances made to them by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the disclosure 
that a particular bank has received large advances being 
taken, of course, as an implication that its situation was 
difficult. There is something much nearer to panie about 
the financial situation in America than we have realized 
over here, and the failure of a few more banks of import- 
ance might have catastrophic results. 
* * * * 
General Hertzog Capitulates 
The limelight turned on South African politics dis- 
closes stranger and stranger turns and twists. On 
Monday General Hertzog was violently attacking General 
Smuts for his attempt to drive the Government off gold, 
while on Tuesday he transmitted to his opponent pro- 
posals for a pact of co-operation between the Nationalist 
and South African parties. The proposal was subject 
to the acceptance of seven conditions, but left it uncertain 
whether an actual coalition, on the model of the British 
National Government, was intended. The proposal itself 
produces further complications in that it splits the 
Nationalist caucus, Dr. Malan, the Minister of the Interior 
being dead against his leader’s proposed move, while Mr. 
Roos is still at large in the Transvaal as a disturbing 
and possibly deciding factor. - The formation of some sort 
of coalition government now seems more likely than not. 
* * * * 
Argentina and the Empire 
Sir Arthur Samuel's recent suggestion that the Argen- 
tine should “ become a fully-fledged member of the 
British Empire” has evoked. much indignation in the 
Buenos Ayres Press. But suppose Sir Arthur had said 
‘associated’ instead of “fully-fledged”? Might it not 
be equally to the advantage of the Argentine and ourselves 
that she should share in some measure in those reciprocal 
trade advantages which, since Ottawa, can only be 
extended in full to members of the Empire ? Is it not 
precisely to secure some such end as that that the Argen- 
tine mission has been visiting England? After all, her 
traditional relations with Britain, socially and economic- 
ally, have resembled those of a Dominion. We have put 
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more capital into the country than into Canada. She needs 
our market, and we need hers. The friendly relations 
between the two countries are deeply rooted. Supposing 
Sir Arthur had suggested the election of the Argentine to 
“honorary membership ” of the Empire, with full trading 
advantages, would La Prensa have looked upon the pro- 
posal more favourably ? There is much to be said in 
all seriousness for widening the seope of the Ottawa 
agreement, bringing in any countries that would associate 
themselves with us on a low-tariff basis. 
* * * * 
A New Triple Alliance 
The consolidation of the Little Entente effected by 
the agreements reached at Geneva on Wednesday is 
an event of European importance. Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia and Rumania originally united to hold in 
check Hungarian irredentist ambitions, but the entente 
has since developed along lines of more constructive 
co-operation. Now there is to be a definite triple 
alliance, with a standing council of Foreign Ministers, 
an economic council and a permanent secretariat. A 
far-reaching departure is the decision that none of the 
States shall conclude any political treaty without first 
obtaining the unanimous consent of the joint council, 
While this move is no doubt a result of the rapprochement 
between Italy and Hungary, and = perhaps Germany, 
there are more possibilities of good than of bad in it. 
If Dr. Benes and M. Titulesco can keep control in their 
hands there will be little to fear. But M. Titulesco’s 
occupancy of the Foreign Office is as spasmodic as 
Dr. Benes’ is perpetual. 
* * * x 
The Road and Rail Controversy 
Sir Arthur Salter, in his address to Members of Parlia- 
ment on Tuesday, drew an interesting picture of the kind 
of co-operation and competition he foresaw in the world 
of transport. Sir Arthur envisages close co-operation 
between road and rail services, road transport aeting as 
feeder for the rail, collecting and delivering over a certain 
distance while the long hauls are left to the railways, 
That would be an obviously fruitful co-operation, open, 
however, to the danger of the creation of a transport 
monopoly. But that menace will be met, in Sir Arthur's 
view, by the provision whereby any commercial concern 
‘an run its own vehicles without restriction, a salutary 
competition capable of holding a monopoly in check 
being thus created. This is sound common sense, as the 
Members of Parliament who listened to Sir Arthur 
Salter no doubt recognized. 
* * ** * 
Water ‘Buses on the Thames 
The House of Commons has agreed to transfer to the 
proposed London Transport Board the powers to run 
passenger vessels on the Thames. Again and again since 
the War the London County Council, discouraged by the 
classic failures of the municipal steamers of 1905, has 
refused to facilitate any of the schemes which have been 
pressed upon it for running passenger services on the 
river. It has been far too readily assumed that the most 
magnificent natural highway in Britain, whieh was 
the original cause of London’s greatness, and was for 
centuries the principal means of communication between 
one part of the city and another, has been superseded 
by roads and tubes. It is overlooked that since the un- 
happy enterprise of the L.C.C., with steamboats too large, 
too slow, and too uncomfortable, the improvement of 
the means of rapid river transport has gone on pari passu 
with the improvement of roads and railways—which are 
both gravely congested. A continuous service of swift 
““water “buses ” adapted for summer and winter use, would 
provide an agreeable alternative east and west route 
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through London. At present the organized traffic possi- 

hilities of the finest British waterway in the midst of a 

concentrated population remain completely neglected. — 
* * * S 

Recovering the Ashes 

It might almost be said that the Test Matches rubber 
was won by Paynter, for not only did the Laneashire 
player stir the admiration of friends and opponents 
equally by rising from a hospital bed to make an in- 
valuable score of 83 in the first innings of the Brisbane 
match, but it fell to him appropriately (thanks to Jardine’s 
most fitting decision to make a change in the batting 
order) to put the match finally to England’s credit 
with a hit for six, which took the score not merely 
to the 160 needed for victory but to 163, England thus 
winning with six wickets to spare. There has rarely 
been a Test team more uniformly sound than the eleven 
led by Mr. Jardine. To his captaincy, and particularly 
his judicious handling of his bowling, much of the success 
achieved has been due, and among his colleagues, though 
it is almost invidious to single out individuals for special 
mention, Larwood by his bowling (quite apart from any 
leg-trap success), and Ames by the batting with which 
he supplemented his brilliant wicket-keeping, stand 
out conspicuous. But the success has been the success 
of the team as a whole, and though this year’s Australian 
elevens may not have reached the level of recent pre- 
decessors, the 1983 Tests are a notable demonstration 
of the quality of English cricket. 

* * * * 
Arms for Japan 

Chinese and Japanese may kill one another in Jehol, 
but those who cheose can at least find satisfaction in the 
reflection that both nations have been taking seriously the 
exhortation to Buy British, and that British-cast bullets, 
discharged from British-constructed machine -guns, will 
he dealing out death to both sides indiscriminately, 
It was stated in a Parliamentary answer on Wednesday 
that in 1982 British manufacturers supplied 7,732,000 
rounds of small arms ammunition to China and 5,361,450 
to Japan, as well as various other types of munitions. 
All this, of course, is perfectly legal, but it is intolerable 
that States, members of the League of Nations, should 
permit the export of arms to a country employing force 
in violation of the League Covenant. There are indica- 
tions -in an answer given by Sir John Simon in the 
House on Wednesday—that the Government appreciates 
that, and discussions between the Great Powers regarding 
an arms export embargo are in progress. It is satis- 
factory that the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
American Senate should have pronounced in favour of 
such a measure, but both unsatisfactory and surprising 
that they should propose to confine its application to 
States on the American Continent. The question of an 
embargo on export to Japan will only arise when the 
League Assembly has adopted the resolution declaring 
Japan to be in the wrong, but that is likely to be an 
accomplished fact by the end of next week. 

* * * * 
Sir William Robertson, F.-M. 

The late Sir William Robertson, who died on Sunday, 
achieved a greater feat than any of Napoleon’s Marshals 
in rising from the humble rank of a cavalry trooper to the 
highest rank in the British Army. Murat and Bernadotte 
indecd became kings, but not in France. Sir William, 
unlike them, won the first place in his own country’s 
forces. As Chief of the General Staff he rendered greater 
service in the War than is usually credited to_him, because 
he had the misfortune to differ from Mr. Lloyd George on 
questions of strategy. But at this moment we remember 
him with special gratitude for his support of the peace 


movement. In his later years he had never lost an 
opportunity of advocating Disarmament as a practical 
and essential policy for all civilized peoples, and his 
testimony counted for much since he had devoted a long 
and laborious life to the study and practice of war. 

* * * x 
Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The past 
week has seen the final passage of that troublesome 
measure, the London Passenger Transport Bill, against 
which 46 of the Government’s supporters voted in the 
division on the Third Reading. Mr. Pybus, the Minister 
in charge of the Bill, does not carry very heavy Parlia- 
mentary guns, and has had the bad luck to be subjected 
to a succession of nasty barrages ever since he took 
office. Nor did Colonel Headlam, who was brought in to 
reinforce him, do much better, and the Attorney-General 
seemed lukewarm in his recommendation of other people's 
children. Had it not been for the unequivocal support of 
Sir Robert Horne, the Bill might have had an even rougher 
passage, but the ex-Chancellor’s scorn of the crities who 
have sought to give the Bill the bad name of Socialism 
and hang it was very effective. 

* * * * 

There are signs that the House is becoming restive 
under a policy of undiscriminating economy and of 
rigid taxation. A Conservative private member’s motion 
on Wednesday called for a policy of encouraging local 
authorities to undertake revenue-producing works, and 
many of the rank and file are eager to try experiments in 
the use of that credit which has been so substantially 
restored. There is likely therefore to be a considerable 
extension of the attitude shown during the final stages of 
the Austrian Loan Bill on Tuesday, when a number of 
members protested that if there were any loaning to be 
done, it might well be begun at home. The question will 
arise, for example, on the Housing Bill ; for it is becoming 
increasingly clear that a large supply of the lowest-rented 
houses can hardly be forthcoming without an extension 
of the Government guarantee in respect of the loan 
‘apital required. It will arise with increasing force as 
the date of the Budget approaches. No doubt the 
Government will still be able to carry anything it likes 
through the House, but the temper of members has 
become uncertain. This is a more significant if less 
visible development than the departure of one Samuelite 
Liberal to the official Opposition or than Mr. Lloyd 
George’s success in forming a Welsh Liberal Group. 
Mr. Lloyd George has managed that with great tactical 
skill, but he has rather poor material to work on. It is 
interesting to see him going back to the territorial basis 
upon which he made his first leap towards fame and which 
has been his real strength throughout his political career, 

* * * « 
The Ethics of Gambling 

In its issue of January 20th The Spectator offered a 
prize of £10 10s. for the best article of 1,200 words on 
the cthical aspect of gambling. To select from some 
sixtv articles received the half-dozen best, and then 
to choose the final winner from the writers of the half- 
dozen has been by no means easy, but the prize has 
ultimately been awarded to Mr. Raymond C. Rowse, 
Mary Ward House, 36 Tavistock Place, W.C.1, who 
has confined himself strictly to the ethical side of the 
question and studiously avoided platitudes and common- 
places. Mr. Rowse’s article will be printed, under the 
title “The Ethical Case Against Gambling,” in The 
Spectator of March 8rd, as the second of a Pro and Con 
pair, the first article of the pair, “ In Defence of Betting,” 
appearing next week, February 24th, 
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Crisis at Geneva 


HE League of Nations Assembly’s Committee of 
Nineteen has after long discussion taken a 
unanimous resolve. The protracted attempt to solve the 
Manchurian dispute by conciliation has definitely failed 
because Japan will not accept the basis the League of 
Nations proposes. That has left the League no alterna- 
tive but to lay down the lines for a settlement itself. 
That step could and should have been taken months 
ago, but what matters ultimately is not when the 
League decides but what it decides, and it is now quite 
incontestably reaching the right decision. It adopts 
the Lytton Report practically in its entirety. It 
declares, that is to say, that Japan’s original aggression 
in September, 1931, was not justified under the plea 
of defence. It declares that the State of Manchukuo 
was not formed by the will of the inhabitants of Man- 
churia, and it adopts the Lytton proposal that Manchuria 
should remain under the sovereignty of China, being 
administered under a special régime, with a large measure 
of autonomy assured it. That, in brief, is the League’s 
recommendation, It conforms with the Lytton Com- 
mission’s declaration that neither the status quo ante 
nor maintenance of the existing status quo can provide 
a basis for settlement. It outlines, moreover, a régime 
to which, it may be predicted with some confidence, 
Japan will yet have to reconcile herself, violently though 
she may resist it at the moment. 

These recommendations raise manifestly the whole 
question of Manchuria and its future, of the relations 
between Japan and China, and of Japan’s plans for ex- 
ansion on the mainland of Asia. In regard to that the 
immediate future is obscure. The Japanese Government 
has made it clear that it will not accept the League 
proposals. In an illuminating message from Tokyo, 
published in Tuesday’s Daily Express, it was stated 
that the Foreign Minister, Count Uchida, had instructed 
his delegate at Geneva to return a non possumus answer 
to the League “as the League Committee’s recom- 
mendations did not conform to basic Japanese prin- 
ciples.” In that sentiment, whether the words quoted 
were actually used or not, a direct challenge is presented 
to the world. On the question of whether the League 
is to conform to Japanese principles, or Japan to conform 
to League principles, there can be no hesitation, no 
evasion and no compromise. The League has taken 
reluctantly the only course it could take, and Japan is 
taking the course she seems bent on taking. From 
her first lawless act—lawless as the Lytton Com- 
mission has shown it to be—a whole series of further 
lawless acts has developed. Japan has created the 
state of Manchukuo. She has negotiated an alliance 
between Manchukuo and herself. She is, in effect, 
controlling the Manchukuo Government, thus establishing 
a kind of protectorate over Chinese territory as large as 
France and Germany combined. 

But that is only a beginning. Jehol is now to be 
brought under the same régime. Japanese troops are 
to occupy it under the plea that it is part of Manchukuo, 
and that Japan, as the ally of Manchukuo, must assist 
in its subjugation. That will mean more fighting between 
Japan and China, for it is already clear that the Nanking 
Government will resist the invasion of Jehol with far 
larger forces than it has yet brought into the field against 
Japan. If Ministers are withdrawn and open war 
declared, Japan will be free to attack China at any point, 
though it is more likely that in her own interest she 
will endeavour to localize the conflict. The probable 
end of it will be that Jehol will, in fact, be occupied by 





Japan. But is that, in fact, the end? Japan hag 
poured yen by the million into Manchukuo; she yilj 
now have to pour millions more into Jehol. The 
effect of the League resolution, which the United States 
certainly, and Soviet Russia probably, will endorse, js 
that no Government in the world will recognize Man. 


chukuo, and no money-market in the world yijl 
countenance the floating of a Manchukuo _loap, 
If Manchukuo needs money there will be one 


source only from which she can borrow it—Japan, 
But the Japanese budget showed a heavy deficit. this 
year and will show a heavier one next. The yen has 
depreciated heavily, even since the abandonment of 
the gold standard, and the prospect of the final adoption 
of the League resolution, whether or not it is followed 
by the withdrawal of Japan from the League, has produced 
a minor panic on the Tokyo Bourse. The likelihood 
that money for Manchukuo will be fortheoming from 
Japanese sources, whether private or official, is small. 

All this is in accordance with expectation, and it serves 
to emphasize the value of one weapon the League caa 
always bring into play without going to the length of 
discussing active sanctions at all. A nation convicted 
of violation of treaties—and the League’s endorsement 
of the Lytton Report does leave Japan in this case so 
convicted—must expect to meet with what is in effect 
a declaration of non-co-operation by the rest of the world, 
and once it is realized that this declaration will in 
fact be made, that in itself will act as a powerful 
deterrent to possible violators of treaties in the future, 
There are, of course, many degrees of non-co-operation. 
The Covenant, in its well-known Article XVI, _ takes 
them point by point, carrying them to the ultimate 
length of combined military operations, rather for the 
defence of the State attacked than as punitive measures 
against the assailant. It would be idle to minimize 
the difficulties that an attempt to bring Article XVI 
into play against Japan would involve. An appeal 
to that article cannot be ruled out; it stands in the 
Covenant, and the League Council or Assembly may 
in time have to consider its application; but that 
question has not arisen yet. The one essential step 
for the League to take, the step which it appeared to be 
refusing to take but is now at last taking, was to make 
a firm declaration of its principles and not shrink from 
allirming that in this case they have been openly 
violated. The unpardonable sin would have been to 
ignore or condone the violation because of the conse- 
quences a plain recognition of it might entail. 

The results of the action which the Committee of 
Nineteen is taking this week, and which the Assembly 
seems certain to confirm next week, are not to be 
foreseen. The League can quite clearly not content 
itself with voting for its resolution and then wash its 
hands of the matter. Every development in the Fat 
Kast will have to be watched closely, and in that process 
continuous co-operation between Geneva and Washington, 
and if possible between Geneva and Moscow, must be 
attempted. These are two main objectives to attain. 
The first is the establishment in Manchuria of a régime 
based on agreement between China, Japan and_ the 
League itself, and owing nothing to the support of 
Japanese bayonets. The other is the restoration of 
relations of normal cordiality between Japan and the 
League. The attainment of those aims need not yet 
be despaired of. There will, no doubt, be a diilicult, 
and perhaps dangerous, interval. For the moment 
Japan may leave the League, and force will prevail in 
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Manchukuo, and probably in Jehol. But that Japan 
will prove herself unequal to the adventure on which 
she has rashly entered seems inevitable. As her financial 
situation grows worse and taxation becomes necessarily 
higher the glamour surrounding the military party 
to-day will quickly fade. At the moment the whole 
country has been united by the conviction that the 
world is against it, as on this issue the world indeed 
rductantly is. But there is a latent Liberalism in 
Japan. The Japanese, like ourselves, are a nation of 
shopkeepers. Commerce and industry must see con- 
ditions established in which they can survive. For the 


For Beast 


EVERAL well-organized and widespread cruelties are 
systematically practised in Britain, and accepted 
with a general complacency. Two of these it is hoped 
to abolish by the agency of Acts of Parliament within 
the course of the present session. Colonel Moore’s 
Slaughter of Animals Bill is to be reintroduced 
shortly, and a Bill to “provide for the further 
Protection of British Wild Birds,” was read a second 
time in the House of Lords on Tuesday. But Lord 
Buckmaster and Colonel Moore, who are backed by leading 
members of all parties, will succeed in abolishing these 
slurs on our civilization only if the urgency and wisdom 
of the case are widely understood and the force of 
public opinion is behind them. 

The whole case is worth reasoning out, since cultural 
progress is chiefly arrested—as Dr. Johnson used 
to confess of his own mistakes—by “ ignorance, pure 
ignorance.” Even the opposition of vested interests 
is due almost as much to ignorance of the truth as to 
desire for gain; and the sum of anti-humanitarianism in 
the country, which is considerable, is increased by the 
exaggerations of sentimentalists. In general and in 
the large we are a good-hearted people; humane 
appeals touch us—?entem mortalia tangunt; but this 
kindliness, this humanity, is for the most part expressed 
by individuals and private societies rather than by 
the Government of the day, which as a consequence 
lags far behind public opinion. The people will up and 
cry shame when any particular cruelty is brought to 
their perception, and sentiment not seldom runs to the 
excess of sentimentality. In spite of this, wholesale 
cruelties are permitted, are condoned, are in some sort 
encouraged, since there is no law and no logical scientific 
backing to the general feeling of the country. So it 
has come about that the animals we breed for food are 
battered by the pole-axe and mangled, still sentient, 
by the knife in the hands of ’prentices, whose characters 
probably suffer as much as the nerves of the beast they 
hack. So it comes about that birds whose whole being 
is implicit in a life of free flight in free space are crammed 
like grocers’ stuff into paper bags, into dark boxes, 
into narrow cages, and like Hood’s sweated worker 
“twitted with the Spring.” So, too, it comes about that 
thousands, indeed tens of thousands, of rabbits are 
trapped in steel jaws, which incidentally and without 
design maim and murder dogs, cats, foxes and the larger 
birds, 

Perhaps our first duty is to the animals killed for 
human food. Logically, scientifically, and mechanically 
the fight for humane slaughtering is already won. The 
victory dates from the issue of Clause 9B of the Ministry 
of Health’s model by-laws for Humane Slaughter. 
These have now been adopted and are made compulsory 
by over 460 local authorities, and the sum increases 
steadily, if not as rapidly as common sense and humanity 





League to go merely as far as it is going and then await 
events may seem unheroic. Some more definite action, 
indeed, may be made necessary by events; all States, 
for example, should prohibit the export of munitions to 
Japan. But at least the Assembly is taking the 
course it was vital it should take, in reasscrting the 
principles set forth in the Covenant. If those principles 
are discarded Europe will swiftly crumble into chaos, 
for this is no mere Asiatic quarrel. Their vindication at 
Geneva to-day renews hope that the one effective 
instrument for the maintenance of peace may yet prove 
capable of discharging its prime task. 


and Bird 


dictate. The evidence is overwhelming on every head. 
The crude cruelties necessarily incident to the use of 
hand-wielded instruments, whose technical handling 
must be practised by ’prentice hands on the living animal, 
are wiped clean away. Those members of the community 
who must undertake the killing find their work casy 
and exact and free from the old repulsions. Exact 
scientific tests prove that the humane killer stuns or 
kills instantly ; the animal knows nothing of its fate, 
for the preliminaries are as free from offence as the end. 
Methods as well as weapons have been improved 
and perfected; the old allegations by the butchers 
that the meat was affected in appearance and keeping 
quality no longer have any meaning. Literally millions 
of animals a year are killed in this simple and scientific 
way, and the witness both from those who use the 
weapon and who sell the meat is so great in bulk and 
strong in authority that it is beyond dispute. The 
wisdom of the scientific method is established; but 
prejudice dies hard, nevertheless. Change, however 
progressive, is disliked in itself. The rough and ready 
method, however brutal, is preferred. As opposition 
diminishes in volume, it increases in obstinacy; and 
attempts are being made to restrict the compulsion to 
one sort of animal, as if sheep and pigs were in a diffcrent 
category from cattle. It will be a grievous miscarriage 
of justice to animals, and a blot on our civilization, if 
such limitations to an obviously necessary reform are 
permitted. The use of a mechanically operated instru- 
ment used by licensed men, subject to inspection, is 
an elemental obligation for any civilized society. The 
only qualification is special exemption given to those 
who have scruples connected with their religion. 

The second cruelty condoned by the law relates to 
our wild birds. Can anyone muster any argument, 
logical or sentimental, against the plea for saving 
wild birds from painful imprisonment ? The Bill is as 
simple as the nature of the appeal. It prohibits the 
taking alive and caging, the exhibition and the selling 
of some sixty species, plus many varieties, of wild birds, 
the majority English, though those too rare and occasional 
visitors to Britain, the quail, oriole and hoopoc, are 
quite wisely included. Birds bred in captivity may 
or may not enjoy captivity. Wild birds as a rule cither 
die or are miserable. They are, moreover, often evilly 
entreated, and an offensive trade, practised by trappers 
in the wild as by sellers in the urban street, is encouraged, 
If anyone is sceptical, let him go and see the Sunday 
morning markets in thrushes and finches, nightingales 
and the rest. The Bill considered by the Lords on 
Tuesday is a necessary addendum to the existing Bird 
Protection Acts in the opinion of every bird-lover, 
even among those “whom towns immure.” It is a 
good Bill, straight, short and simple, and designed by 
those who know. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


AM inclined to agree with The Times not only that 

the Prime Minister should go to America—about that 
I have never felt any doubt—but that he should go 
soon rather than late. For what, after all, is the main 
problem ? Not to get a debts agreement signed, sealed 
and delivered. To go direct for that would be to court 
certain disaster. Nothing can be done till an atmo- 
sphere is created, and to create it some of the atmosphere 
at present existing must be dispelled. That happens 
to be a task at which Mr. MacDonald excels. He went 
to the United States in 192v to talk to Mr. Hoover in 
the first year of his Presidency, and the result was the 
naval agreement of 1930. 1 was told by someone who 
had unique opportunities of observing the Prime Minister 
throughout his tour—in the course of which he addressed 
a number of public or semi-public gatherings—that 
from the beginning to the end of it he never made a 
slip of any kind. “I could never have believed it,” 
my informant added with some candour. The going 
is much stifier this year than in 1929, but Mr. Roosevelt 
needs help and Mr. MacDonald might very well be able 
to give it him. Of course, he must have the courage 
to Le yre;ared to fail, though in fact the question 
of failure could hardly arise in the first stage, imme- 
diately after the new President’s inauguration. That 
will Lave to be faced when actual figures are being argued 
and the idea of a quid pro quo canvassed. 

* x * * 





Apart from one or two vague hints I have seen no 
reference in the Press to the serious consideration which 
] understand the Cabinet is giving to the idea of turning 
over the whole of transitional benefit and public assistance 
to a new statutory body with extensive powers and some 
460,600,000 a year to administer. The attraction of the 
scheme lies in the assumption that it would “ take the 
dole out of politics.” It would also take a vast sum of 
money out of the control of Parliament, mean an exten- 
sive supersession of local authorities (the public assistance 
system is only a couple of years old), and be far from 
easy to co-ordinate with the employment exchanges, 
with which administration of unemployment benefit 
proper would still remain. It would also cut across the 
work of the Ministry of Labour in the training of the 
unemployed, and inject into the homes of the poor another 
new authority in addition to those concerned at present 
with public health and education. Apart from the 
super-men at the centre, new administrative machinery 
would have to be created, or old machinery taken over, 
throughout the country. Before we finish we shall find 
nine-tenths of our lives ordered by some Board of four 
or five omnipotent persons sitting invisible and inacces- 
sible in some top room in Whitehall. 

. + * 


] would like to have heard what Sir Oliver Lodge said 
to his friends when he received an invitation from 
“Paramount ” to go to Hollywood to appear in a film 
dealing with a Spiritualist subject. For many years Sir 
Oliver has been bombarded by requests of one kind or 
another from societies or individuals who, in his view, 
were unintentionally damaging Spiritualism in the eyes 
of the world—either by over-emotionalizing it or making 
a “stunt” of it. Sir Oliver first became interested in 
the subject after he had been invited to investigate 
certain psychical questions from the purely scientific 
point of view at Liverpool. In all bis inquiries into the 


evidences of Spiritualism it has been a supreme effort 
with him to maintain them on a scientific basis, and to 


reject the unscientific and the sensational. He believes 
that the worst enemies of Spiritualism are to be found 
among the Spiritualists. As for the Hollywood film, | 
know nothing about it except that Sir Oliver has at once 
decided not to “ feature ” in it. 

* * * * 

The Law Journal and Lord Macmillan have been 
paying tributes to John Galsworthy for the accuracy 
with which he handled legal questions, the latter men- 
tioning that he was searchingly questioned about the law 
of extradition before Maid in Waiting was written, 
Shakespeare, writing The Merchant of Venice, could 
afford to ignore utterly the legal limits of a contract, 
where an erring modern novelist would “ rouse a hive of 
protesters.” But though Mr. Galsworthy was so strictly 
accurate in his handling of law, the producers of his 
plays on one occasion (with or without his connivance) 
were ready to stretch a point in presenting court procedure, 
The play Justice was a direct attack on abuses of the 
prison system and indirectly of the judicial system. 
It led to reforms of historical importance which definitely 
date the play. In those less humane days there were no 
women jurors. But women were included in the jury 
in Mr. Leon M. Lion’s last production. 

* * * * 

Surprising, and possibly significant, as the now notorious 
vote of the Oxford Union against fighting ‘for King 
and country ” is, the one mistake of all mistakes is to 
get portentous about it. I can imagine nothing more 
portentous than the attempt to whip up old Oxford 
men to go in masses down to Oxford on some day in 
March and get the offending motion expunged or reversed, 
Surely we have heard enough of the country parsons 
who flock to Oxford and Cambridge, when some vital 
issue is up, to swamp the resident vote with non-placets. 
If the Union resolution is worth reversing I should 
have thought the job might well be left to undergraduates 
like those who carried it. When all this stir is made 
about a Union vote, episodes that would soon fall into 
oblivion get imprinted on the public mind. 

* * * * 


When Paynter, straight from hospital, came out to 
begin his splendid innings in the Test match, it was 
observed that Woodfull left the field to speak to the 
English captain. A London evening paper, commenting 
on the incident, “ presumed ” (in black type) ‘ that he 
pointed out to Jardine that no substitute would be allowed 
to field for Paynter during Australia’s second innings,” 
since he was not “ incapacitated from illness or injury.” 
What was the real fact? Woodfull, so far from thus 
seeking to add to the handicap of Paynter’s illness, 
was generously hastening to offer the services of a runner 
while he batted. So do some British journalists, like 
Australian barrackers, contribute to the amenities of 
sport. 

+ i * * 

I am interested to see that that most acute and most 
opportunely placed of international observers, M. William 
Martin, who has just resigned the Foreign Editorship 
of the Journal de Genéve, has been asked who were the 
most notable figures he had seen at Geneva in the last 
dozen years. Regarding the first two his answer was 
immediate—Briand and Benes. The third place he 
awarded, a little less decisively, to Signor Grandi, An 
interesting selection, if not everybody’s choice. I should 
have thought Balfour, Cecil and Nansen all had strong 
claims on different grounds. 

JANUS, 
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Man Can Abolish War 


By Str Norman ANGELL. 


HERE has of late been a curious resurgence among 
English men of letters of that militarist fatalism 
which during the War we used to allege (falsely) was 
culiar to Prussia. By militarist fatalism I mean that 
philosophy which says: War is inevitable, because 
rooted in human nature; even desirable. (Perpetual 
peace, Says Major Yeats-Brown, leads iv “ stagnation, 
sterility and psychic suicide.”) Now, as in the past, its 
advocacy is marked by strange misunderstanding of the 
reasons Which prompt some of us to attempt to organize 
socicty internationally, to do, that is, for nations, what 
has been done in some measure for persons. Let us 
consider some of the more fundamental fallacies. 

(1) “ Pacifists forget human nature.”—“ Man,” say the 
militarists, “is innately pugnacious, quarrelsome ; fight 
is in his bone and blood.” ‘ And that,” replies the 
Pacifist, “is precisely why we must have a League of 
Nations, an international constitution ; the only reason. 
For if man were not like that, if he were by nature peace- 
ful, able always to see the other’s point of view, never 
Jost his temper and called it patriotism, a League would 
be quite without meaning, 2nd the efforts to create it 
quite unnecessary. We should not need an international 
constitution. But neither should we need national con- 
stitutions, legislatures, laws, courts, police, churches, ten 
commandments. These are all conscious efforts to deal 
with the social shortcomings of human nature. With the 
shrinkage of the world, the time has come to add to these 
traflic rules on humanity’s highway.” What the militar- 
ist deems the fundamental argument against Pacifism, 
is the fundamental argument for it. I, for one, am a 
Pacifist, not because I think war unlikely, and men natur- 
ally peaceful, but because I believe men to be naturally 
quarrelsome and war extremely likely. The militarist 
argument runs : Men like to drive their motor-cars as the 
mood takes them; therefore we must not have traffic 
rules. The Pacifist argument runs: Men like to drive 
as the mood takes them; that is why we must have 
traflic rules. This is the pons asinorum of the militarist. 

(2) But you cannot change human nature.—No 
proposes to change human nature (whatever that may 
mean) but to change human behaviour; which all 
instructed psychologists, every-day experience, all his- 
tory, show can be changed enormously by conditions, 
institutions, tradition, moral values, suggestion, educa- 
tion, as witness certain slight changes in the matter of 
cannibalism, human sacrifice, polygamy, slavery, the 
burning of heretics, the torture of witnesses, the duel, 
the 
phrase about human nature is altered to “ You cannot 
change human behaviour,” how does one explain the vast 
changes just indicated in the daily life of the West ? 

(3) War has biological roots ; marks the need of expanding 
populations for room ; 7s the ultimate “ struggle for bread.” 
Compare this theory, paraded so often as “ realism,” 
with the facts of the world about us, a world in which every 
nation is trying its utmost, not to seize the food and 
resources of other nations, but to keep them out by 
insurmountable tariff walls, a fantastic world in which 
we go in terror, not of scarcity, but of plenty ; where 
a considerable proportion of its population stands idle 
by idle machines, because it has not yet learned 
to distribute the it already produces. 
Brazil burns coffee, Canada burns wheat, but neither 
burns the coal of the British miner, who goes without 
both the coffee and the wheat. The trouble is plainly 
duc to dislocation, a failure of world co-ordination, 


one 


and a thousand commonplaces of daily life. If 


how food 


and co-operation, a failure caused mainly by war, and the 
spirit which underlies war. The truth is not “ Fight 
or Starve,” but “Stop Fighting or Starve”; a truth 
which even Japan will not be able to ignore. The cure 
for insufficiency is better co-operation ; war makes better 
co-operation impossible. Half a million Indians, divided 
into numberless tribes, perpetually at war, found the 
whole of what is now the United States inadequate for 
sustenance, and often starved. The same territory 
later supports two hundred times that population at an 
infinitely higher standard—because the new population 
managed to keep peace among themselves. If a dozen 
nations within the British islands had gone on fighting 
each other, the population to-day would enjoy the 
standard of life of the Heptarchy or the Red Indian. 
The killing of the Indians by the Whites was only 
inevitable in the sense that Al Capone or lynching is 
inevitable ; the experience of Penn, Las Casas, and a 
host of others, to say nothing of the Canadian Government 
of to-day, proves that old and new populatiens can live 
side by side without war. Because Queen Elizabeth 
financed piracy and the slave trade, it is not “* inevitable ” 
that King George V should in opening Africa. 

(4) War is necessary to change the status quo. If and 
when Mr. de Valera proclaims his Republic, shall we 
declare war? I venture to doubt it, for “ unchanging 
human nature” behaves very differently in 1933 from 
what it would have done even in 1913. The same 
people who for two generations had passionately, bitterly 
resisted Home Rule, many of whom would have resisted 
Asquith to the point of civil war, grant only a few 
years later the vastly greater autonomy of Dominion 
status without turning a hair. It constitutes a change 
in the status quo. The status quo has been changed 
again and again without war. Canada gets readily 
what the thirteen colonies had to fight for. 

(5) War is productive of many fine qualities. 
a small-pox epidemic. But we have decided, on balance, 
against the pestilences of the past. Whatever the 
advantages of the Black Death may have been (and 
they were many) we have decided that we don’t intend 
to have a repetition. That decision, that we don’t 
want pestilence, and are prepared to pay some price 
for preventing it, was the first indispensable step to its 
abolition. But the militarist has not decided what 
he wants. He says he wants peace; and then imme- 
diately disparages it. (‘“ Psychic suicide.”) Which brings 
us to the practical importance of this fatalist philosophy, 
embodied in the final dogmatic assertion that 

(6) War is inevitable. Perhaps. I do not know. 
Nobody knows. Does it mean that any war proposed 
at any time by any interested party—silly and_ irre- 
sponsible newspapers, demagogic politicians, armament 
jirms—is inevitable ? Of course not. Then which war 
is inevitable and which avoidable ? Not a few historians 
and statesmen have declared that the existence of a 
League of Nations in 1914 would have prevented the 
Great War. If we cannot be sure of that, neither can 
we be sure of the contrary. 

Though we do not know whether “ war ” is inevitable, 
we do know that disease is inevitable. Yet in the West 
plague, cholera and leprosy have been wiped away. 
Is that no gain? It is a gain which we could not 
possibly have made if men had said: “ Pestilence is 
It is fate. What can our poor human 
wills do against fate—and perhaps Providence? These 
scourges must be accepted as one of the conditions 
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inevitable. 
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under which we live on the planet. And, who knows ? 
They may be a cleansing tide.” I say that we could 
never have fought pestilence if that fatalism had 
dominated us, because where that philosophy does 
dominate, as in certain areas of the East, these pesti- 
lences still rage. They rage because many Orientals 
look upon sanitary precaution exactly as the militarist 
in the West looks upon the efforts of Pacifists and inter- 
nationalists: the tiresome interference of fussy busy- 
bodies, professing with their chatter to hold back tides 
that have poured over the world since the world began. 
In the face of. that fatalism Western sanitation is im- 
potent to do what with another philosophy can be done ; 
as the facts of the West prove. 


A similar fatalism in the presence of the ancient 


—————=, 








pestilence of war will produce a similar impotence, 
But it will not be an inevitable impotence, as in the 
presence of storm or earthquake. Men do not make 
the earthquake and have no responsibility for it. They 
do make war. Army budgets do not get voted and 
battle ships built by “‘nature,” nor by “ fate.” Men 
do the voting and the building and the ‘iring, and must 
not shunt off the responsibility to “ fate” or “ destiny,” 

No one pretends that it will be easy to conquer war, 
It will be impossible if we have not even made up our 
minds whether we want to win; if every effort to that 
end is disparaged, treated with contempt and sneer, 
If that is the attitude we shall fail, fail because we so 
willed it. But the responsibility will be man’s, not 
nature’s. 


The Oxford Movement 


. By Tre Bisnop or Prymoutn (tue Rr. Rev. J. H. B. Mastrerwan). 


N July the centenary of the beginning of the Oxford 
Movement will be gratefully commemorated by 
many churchpeople who are unable to identify themselves 
with the later developments of Anglo-Catholic theology 
and practice. This is as it should be, for all the honey 
of the Tractarians did not pass into the Anglo-Catholic 
hive; much of it went to nourish the whole of English 
religious life. 

The strength—and weakness—of the Oxford Movement 
lay in its appeal to the innate conservatism of English 
character. A too indiscriminate distrust of the spirit of 
the age, amounting almost to panic, belonged to the 
Movement from its beginning. The enemy, Liberal 
thought, seemed to be coming in like a flood, and the 
Oxford leaders called on the Church to lift wp a standard 
against him. They did not sce that the enemy might 
prove to be a friend in disguise. Keble, the real “ beget- 
ter ” of the Movement, was in no sense an innovator ; his 
whole outlook lay along the lines of traditional Anglican 
theology, going back through the Non-Jurors to the 
“‘Arminian’’ Church leaders of the seventeenth century, 
and so to Hooker and Jewel and to the early Christian 
Fathers. The mediaevalism which ultimately proved a 
disruptive influence came in with Hurrell Froude and— 
at a later stage—with Ward. Newman’s early love for 
the writings of Sir Walter Scott may have predisposed 
him in the same direction, but his antipathy to the 
Roman Church only gradually gave place to an almost 
reluctant admiration as he came to regard the position of 
the Anglican Church as akin to that of the Donatists and 
Monophysites of the fifth century. St. Augustine's 
securus judicat orbis terrarum was, for him, the death- 
knell of the Anglican claim. ‘ By these great words of 
the ancient Father, interpreting and summing up the long 
and varied course of ecclesiastical history, the theory of 
the Wia Media was absolutely pulverised.” When 
Newman's defection threatened disaster, it was the firm- 
ness of Keble and Pusey in holding to the appeal to the 
arly Christian Fathers that rallied the shattered forces 
of the Movement ;_ but the lure of mediaevalism remained 
a weakness and a dangcr. 

Several writers have recently laid stress on the moral 
and ethical foundation on which the original Movement 
rested. It seemed to the Oxford leaders that the Evan- 
gelical revival, in its appeal to emotional experience, 
made no adequate provision for building up Christian 
character. But was not this the very purpose of the 
Church? It was not enough, they felt, to gather the 
sheep into the fold; they must be fed and tended by 
divinely appointed shepherds charged to minister the 

‘sacramental grace by which the faithful might grow in 


holiness, and the discipline by which they might be 
guarded from “ error in religion and viciousness in life.” 
They claimed that this conception of the ministerial 
office was plainly in accord with the Anglican Ordinal, 
and that it afforded the only security for a valid succession 
of authorized ministry. In actual fact, the main influence 
of the Oxford Movement has been in fostering a deeper 
sense of the high privilege and solemn responsibility of 
the priestly office. The idea of the Via Media—the 
special vocation of the Anglican Chureh as a “ bridge 
Church *—has never really been understood by the 
gencral body of lay churchpeople, who are inclined to 
say, “ Protestantism I know, and Romanism I know. but 
who are ye?” Yet the Anglican Church stands or falls 
by its claim to have conserved truths to which neither 
post-Tridentine Romanism nor Protestantism has been 
able to give adequate expression. 

Tn contrast with some of their successors, the Oxford 
leaders revered the English Prayer Book, and urged that 
the primary duty of churchpeople was to be loyal to the 
scheme of life and worship that it provided. The idea 
that it lay within the competence of any incumbent to 
supplement the deficiencies of the Anglican Liturgy on 
his own responsibility would have seemed to Keble and 
Pusey to be quite intolerable. 

The repudiation of the right of the State to interfere 
with the spiritual affairs of the Church followed inevitably 
from the recognition of the sovereign rights of Jesus 
Christ in His Church, exercised by His own appointed 
stewards. The protest of Keble’s Assize Sermon, though 
the occasion of it was not, perhaps, very wisely chosen 
for the condition of the Irish Bishopries was a flagrant 
abuse —was the first note of a challenge that led, a few 
years later, to the Scottish Disruption, and to the revival 
of the English Convocations. The Gothie revival in 
Church architecture, and the growth of decency and 
reverence in public worship, were partly due to the 
Oxford Movement, but almost as much to the general 
improvement in taste and artistic feeling in which the 
Romantic Revival and the Pre-Raphaelite movement 
played their part. No small part of the Tractarian 
stream was lost in the sand of ceremonial controversies 
that had little to do with the essential things with which 
the early leaders of the Movement were concerned. ‘To 
them religion was a tremendous reality, and life a stern 
and solemn responsibility. To walk humbly with God 
was a harder and a better thing than aesthetic indulgen- 
cies. 
the Church’s frontiers than for the deepening among 
nominal churchpeople of the consciousness of the urgency 
of the issues that confronted the immortal souls of men. 


So they were less anxious for a wide extension of 
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Arnold’s idea of a Church co-extensive with the nation 
scemed to them almost the final apostasy. 

It is obviously impossible to deal with all the develop- 
ments of the Oxford Movement. The restoration of 
Religious Orders, in the face of much opposition, has 
enriched the spiritual resources of the Anglican Church. 
Though the early leaders distrusted the new critical 
views of the Bible, their doctrine of the Church enabled 
many of their followers at a later time to accept these 
views without doing violence to their convictions. Keble’s 
treatise on Eucharist Adoration—his most considerable 
contribution to the theology of the Movement—differed 
from later Anglo-Catholic teaching less in its substance 
than in its proportional emphasis. 

Two final comments may be made. The Oxford Move- 
ment gave new vitality and definiteness to a conception 
of the Church that had always been represented in Angli- 
can theology. But definiteness may be as dangerous as 
vagueness if it involves a refusal to recognize the distinc- 
tion between what is expedient and what is essential. 
Still, it has been a real gain that the Oxford Movement 


should have asked the question, What is the Catholic 
Church ? By pulverizing the idea of an Invisible Church 
—a contradiction in terms, as Dr. Rashdall calls it—it 
awakened a desire for the reunion of the Churches, which 
is being held back mainly by our inability to answer this 
question. Perhaps, in the end, we may come to recognize 
that the Catholic Church is among the things that are 
“vet to be ”’—not a lost good to be recovered, but an 
age-long dream to be realized in ways that are as yet 
unrevealed. The Oxford Movement asked an even more 
urgent question, when it presented holiness as the final 
purpose of all church ordinances and discipline. Faith 
is always a moral adventure, and only the pure in heart 
shall see God. But the lives of Charles Simeon and Lord 
Shaftesbury, of Maurice and Dale and Westcott, of 
Chalmers and Catherine Booth and many others, are a 
warning against the idea that any one ecclesiastical 
system has a monopoly in the production of saints. The 
rigidity of their outlook prevented the Tractarians from 
recognizing how diverse are the channels by which the 
sanctifying grace of God flows into the life of men. 


The Child and the Changing World 


By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


Hk thought will have occurred to a good many 

parents, and occurred with something of a shock, 

that in considering a career for a son or daughter at 

school, one of the first things they have to do is to make 

a guess at what the world will be like in, it may be ten, 
it may be in six or seven years time. 

At the present moment, with ten applicants for one 
job, with staffs contracting, the thought of choosing a 
profession has had for some people such a quality of 
nightmare that they and their children have evaded it 
altogether. Mr. and Mrs. B., for instance, had had a 
hard struggle to send Martha to Oxford. She does not 
want to teach, yet she is reading “* English ’’ which leads 
to no other opening because, as Mrs. B. says, everything 
is so overcrowded that “ it really seemed no use for her 
to choose her schools on that ground.” So in three years 
Martha will emerge needing immediately to carn a 
living, having had a most expensive education, yet with no 
skill that she cares to use. Their present defeatist attitude 
may later make it very difficult for the whole family, 
for there will not be money enough for her to learn a 
second profession. 

The onlooker can only hope that Martha’s fate will be 
kinder than that of Gilbert, who left his public school 
at seventeen with no special ability save a good amateur 
knowledge of the violoncello. He, though particularly 
sensitive and shy, is now trying to scrape up a living 
travelling about selling stationery on commission. 

What are we to think or guess about the future? It 
seems to the present writer permissible for the parents of 
school children at any rate not to consider the present 
slump at all in this connexion. Surely we may argue that 
when those of our children who are now at school come 
to an age when they must begin to earn, either the 
slunp will be over, or the world will have gone back to 
Robinson Crusocism. Now the arts proper to a new dark 
age cannot be learned at school or university, and it 
seems, therefore, permissible as far as formal education 
is concerned to disregard this possibility. The far-secing 
parent will surely be wise to have in mind certain trends 
in the modern world that were apparent two or three 
years ago, before the crisis became acute. For when and 
if the world recovers, it will presumably resume the 
former curye, and again display the tendencies that it 
showed before. 

Leaving the old-established professions for a moment, 


it seems, for instance, certain that the world will still 
want such things as coffee, rubber and copra, will still want 
to grow cotton, rice and sugarcane. To read the accounts 
of what was happening to such “tropical agriculture” in 
Africa (there is an admirable account in Dr. Julian Huxley's 
Africa View) or in Dutch Java, or in America, or Jamaica, 
is to realize that here entomology and plant genetics and 
soil science were all in increasing demand. There were—— 
there presumably will be again—many openings here, 
both for the adventurous and for the stay-at-home 
laboratory worker in all these branches of science. 

Again, the world was getting tired (see reports on 
Indian agriculture) of losing so many million pounds’ 
worth of domestic animals from this disease or that. 
The question of cure and prevention, no less than the 
breeding of stocks immune to this or that, was a burning 
question. Bio-chemists, bacteriologists and a new sort 
of veterinarian were wanted here and presumably will 
be wanted again, in increasing numbers. 

Then, leaving the production of raw material and 
coming to manufacture, we see the same sort of picture. 
We see that production makes quite new demands. We 
are familiar with the idea that each large factory will 
have its own chemical laboratory, and employ a number 
of skilled chemists. What to the layman is less expected 
is the fact that mathematicians, physicists and even 
crystallographers are also wanted, besides, in some 
industries, many clectrical specialists. There may, ever 
since the War, have been plenty of doctors, but till all 
demand ceased with the financial crisis there were not 
cnough doctors who specialized in _ bio-chemistry, 
psychiatry, immunology, and several other branches of 
the art. 

All this, again, has another consequence. It will have 
occurred to the alert parent that if all these things are 
to be learnt, the teacher who can impart this scientific 
and technical knowledge may have an advantage over 
one who has not specialized. Also that in many firms 
and institutions secretaries and librarians with special 
knowledge of all these sciences are needed. 

But though there is no doubt that new developments 
in science and technology account for a great proportion 
of the new openings, this will be nothing to the purpose 
of the parent whose child cares only for the arts. Here 
it is worth considering if it might not be much better for 
the person with a sense of space, line, and colour to learn 
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such things as the technique of ceramic production, 
textile print designing, book production and illustration, 
cinematograph work, than to rely on the production of 
“easel pictures’ or the older type of handicraft “ art 
work.” 

Or, again, suppose the child wants to write or to take 
up journalism. For one person who comes into the 
office of a weekly paper and says that he or she is com- 
petent to review a new, popular book on astronomy; 
physics, the Bedeaux system, a new theory of money» 
or of animal behaviour, there are ten who .. . “ Would 
like a novel to do, please, or perhaps a light biography.” 
The reporter with a speciality or several specialities will 
also find him or herself at an advantage. 

But even the old, the standard professions—law, the 
army, the Church—have changed, and a far-seeing 
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equipment for a business career may involve many ney | 


things. 
brought up in the much freer atmosphere of the moder 
school, find it advisable, or as a rule congenial, to gp 
against the grain of the child’s own inclinations. Ty 
do the best for our children we need not only to study the 
modern world and its changed requirements, and to make 
careful guesses at the future, but also to study ow 
children from the point of view of their special abilities, 
If we want them to succeed we need to see then 
objectively, to see them with their minus as well as their 
plus qualities, and if we are wise we shall call in expert 
help in the task. : 

Such exertions, such study on our part may make al] 
the difference to the suecess and happiness of the lives 
on which we have already staked so much, 


Samuel Pepys 
February 23rd, 1633-May 26th, 1703 


By Bonamy Dosrer 


AMUEL .PEPYS, M.A., F.R.S., and at one time 
P.R.S., Clerk of the Acts, and Secretary to the 
Admiralty, is fully conveyed in the reproduction of the 
Kneller portrait which preludes Mr. Wheatley’s edition 
of the diary. In the ample nose, the double chin, 
the cheeks with a tendency to sag, and in the pouting 
lips, we see the conscientious diner at the Clothworkers’ 
feasts; the direct eye, the clean eyebrows, the sharp 
little line of frown, indicate the first-rate administrator ; 
the propriety of the whole suggests the man who asked 
Dryden to write The Character of a Good Parson. But 
if we cover up most of the portrait, leaving only half 
the nose and the left side of the face, quite a different 
Pepys is disclosed. An impish spirit twinkles out of 
the left eye, the hollow of the cheek becomes a dimpling 
smile. ‘‘ Aha! you fellow!” he seems to say; “ come 
with me behind the scenes; let us be unbuttoned and 
familiar, and you will find that I am not at all the por- 
tentous fellow I seem to be. In fact, I am just like you.” 
That is why we love him; he is just like you, he is 
just like me, and he is not ashamed to be like himself, 
and to be fonder of himself than of anybody else. He is 
infinitely pleased with life, and, as we know him in his 
entrancing diary, brimful of himself. Nothing that he 
does lacks interest to him; what he buys, what clothes 
he wears, whom he meets, what plays he sees, when he 
drinks his morning draught, when he physics himself ; 
and he communicates his own sense of the delightful 
incidence of these things. We rejoice when he has a 
good evening with his lute or flageolet, and are duly 
annoyed with The: Turner when she refuses to give him 
a lesson on the “ harpsicon ” ; we share his scorn at the 
intrigues at the Navy Office, and are wholly satisfied when 
we find that at the end of the year he is much wealthier 
than he was twelve months before. While we read Pepys 
we are Pepys; and that is the secret of his fascination. 
It has lately been suggested that in real life we would 
find intolerable these people who are so continuously 
self-centred, whom this very quality renders delightful 
in their diaries or memoirs. The truth is that these 
people who are so interested in themselves that they have 
to write about themselves are not neurotic narcissists, 
but overbrimmingly healthy individuals intensely cager 
about the whole of life, as they see it, and interested 
chiefly in their own persons as the most living thing 
they know. Saint-Simon, Casanova, Tilly, are all avid 
for information about things outside themselves. And 
besides, in real life, we like the company of men and 
women who are on good terms with their ego; we are 


happy to see happy people, and so long as they do not 
too blatantly advertise their affection (and after all, 
public testimony of affection for anyone is in bad taste), 
we prefer them to altruists. They encourage us in our 
own good conceit of ourselves. 

So with Pepys. He had his faults. He sometimes 
drank too much, he always treated his food with attention, 
he was no pattern of continence, he was, perhaps, a little 
covetous, more than a little vain; he was known to be 
irritable with his wife—faults from which most of us, of 
course, are free, but to which we have all of us at times felt 
a latent temptation. Perhaps we also, if we were to kick 
the cookmaid, would be less ashamed of doing so than of 
having been seen at it by our neighbour’s manservant, 
And the faults themselves, with Pepys, are partly what 
make him love himself, and partly what make us like him; 
he is not one to pride himself on his virtues because they 
are as natural and as egotistical as his vices; he is the 
eternal enemy of priggishness. It may be that we like 
him so much because he makes our own faults seem so 
little, so natural, even so laudable ; they go to make up 
that intensely interesting thing, a human being, of which 
we ourselves are, no doubt, the most interesting living 
example. It is not, it must be confessed, a moral dis- 
cipline to read Pepys; we shall not issue forth deter- 


mined to castigate our sins ; but shall we not be all the more | 


ready to give glory to God for having given us ourselves ? 

Lowell described Pepys as the perfect bourgeois ;_ the 
bourgeois in excelsis we might say. He was content to be 
happy, he had no yearnings after a rectified world, no 
coxcombry of enlightenment. ‘“ At last he [Sir W. 
Batten] desired the difference between our wives might 
not make a difference between us, which I was exceedingly 
glad to hear, and do see every day the fruit of looking 
after my business, which I pray God continue me in, for 
I do begin to be very happy.” The office, the dinners, 
the songs, the sermons, the merry childish pranks with 
Lady Penn and Peg (neither Sir William nor Quaker 
William was there) when they tumbled on the bed and 
smutted one another with candle grease, and some of the 
proceedings which had to be expressed in polyglot ; the 
ceremonies as a warden of the Cinque Ports, the speeches 
as M.P., the curious investigations of the learned Royal 
Society ; one’s house, the pictures and books one bought 
for it, the improvements one was making ; and, of course, 
the little personal adventures which might have verged on 


the sordid if they had happened to anybody else, yet had | 


a flavour of their own—what a constant succession of 
delightful things life was ; all ordinary, all obtainable by 
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any reasonably lucky mortal! Even the smallest things 
were able to give a peculiar tang of pleasure to almost 
any day. “And in the Privy-garden saw the finest 
smocks and linnen petticoats of my Lady Castlemaine’s, 
Jaced with rich lace at the bottom, which I ever saw; 
and did me good to look upon them.” Yes, the perfect 
bourgeois ; very like you, very like me. 


Correspondence 
A Letter from Oxford 


[To the Editor of Tre Srecraror.| 

Sir,—-The observer of life in Oxford finds his attention drawn 
to several points of interest in the history of the term. 
Though life in a university may change very little from year 
to year, there are, from time to time, modifications of opinion 
and behaviour which have significance. Events occur which 
for the first time make new elements in the general attitude to 
Jife readily noticeable. 

The economic difficulties and political disturbances of the 
world have been slow to make their influence felt in Oxford. 
Numbers have not fallen and few institutions have found 
it necessary to contract their activities. But this term it has 
hecome clear that undergraduates have had their allowances 
cut down and have less money to spend. Luncheon parties and 
dinners are less frequent forms of entertainment than they 
were. The curtailment of spending power is also shown in the 
general tendency of terminal battels to drop. Even fashions 
in dress show the same thing: jackets with cuffs and elbows 
strengthened with leather to prolong life are very common in 
the streets. Conversation makes it evident that this change 
has brought with it a new outlook. Many more under- 
graduates are actively aware of the difficulties they will en- 
counter in the attempt to find a job on going down, and they 
begin to consider their future career long before reaching their 
Jast year. It is realized that many of the professions are over- 
full and that most of them yield no immediate livelihood. 
This has led to a reinforcement of the tendency to look for 
openings in all kinds of commerce and manufacture. Among 
the prominent figures in University life who went down 
last summer are to be found a worker in a paper bag factory, 
another in a jam factory, and a seller of knitting wool. It is 
interesting to recall that during the years of inflation great 
numbers of German students went into business who, in 
other circumstances, would have followed their fathers 
and chosen some professional career. It was a familiar com- 
plaint among German professors that they could keep none 
of their better pupils in the academic world. 

Though the Union may not be representative of general 
opinion in Oxford to the same extent as last century, the 
debate of Thursday, February 9th, was important. The 
motion was “ That this House will in no circumstances fight 
for its King and Country,” and it was carricd by 275 votes 
to 153. Whatever doubt may be felt about the taste of 
the wording of the motion, the fact remains that it was 
carried by a very large majority. There has been for some 
time in England a steadily growing determination among 
the young men and women who have grown up since the 
War not to allow themselves or their country to be involved 
in a repetition of the disasters of 1914-1933. This has bred 
a distrust of nationalism, and produced a frame of mind in 
which the watchwords and “slogans” of old loyalties have 
very little meaning. It is surprising that this movement 
should have shown itself in conservative Oxford and the 
event has significance. It is a waste of time to deplore a 
lack of patriotism and a mistake to suppose that the debate 
and its result are representative of nothing. What is im- 
portant is the simple fact that of the four hundred sufficiently 
interested to attend the debate 60 per cent. held this view. 
It is as advertising the existence and prevalence of these 
opinions among the Post-War generation that the debate is 
significant, and, it may be, as indicating a trend which will 
be of importance in polities when high positions can no 
longer be filled by men whose training and ideas were received 
before the War. It suggests a difference of point af view almost 
incredible to many of those to whom the Great Wat is a memory 
und an experience and not a mere fact of history. The under- 
graduates who came up last term were mostly born in 1914, 


Another topic of general interest has been the return from 
Canada and the United States of parties sent out by what 
is known, at any rate outside Oxford, as the Oxford Group. 
These missions met with great success and go some way to 
justify the claim of the Group to be a movement of national 
and world-wide importance. Meetings have been held both 
for dons and undergraduates during the term to report what 
had been done, and to consider what further part the Group 
was called upon to play. It is difficult to estimate the 
influence of the Group and its activities. The proportion of 
undergraduates directly connected with the Group is not 
very large ; the number may be 200 or 300. But the interest 
aroused by their activities affects a very much larger circle. 

The Group is without doubt the most important new 
element in the religious life of the University. It is a move- 
ment of short and quick growth of which the future seems 
at present problematic. There is no evidence to suggest 
that it will peter out and no possibility of prophesying to what 
extent or in what direction it will develop. What the Group 
offers is essentially a way of life and a practical Christianity, 
not a theology or a new ecclesiastical polity. Its members 
are not primarily interested in the solution of the great 
intellectual problems which surround any religion, and 
especially a historical religion like Christianity, not are they 
concerned to alter or unite the existing Churches and 
denominations. They claim to be not advocates but witnesses 
of Christ and His power, and insist on the personal and 
individual character of their approach to religion. So far 
their appeal has been greatest among the educated classes, 
especially among the young people of this class. 

The methods of the Group are characterized by an excellent 
understanding of practical psychology which enables the 
direct application of Christianity and Christian principles 
to a whole series of problems which trouble great numbers of 
people to-day. A great part of the success that the Group 
has so far achieved is probably due to the fact that it is 
precisely these problems which older Christian bodies have 
often timidly avoided. There are the problems and difficulties 
arising from social relations: they range from sex to self- 
consciousness and peculiarly affect young people. Orthodox 
Christians, especially evangelical Christians whether in the 
Church of England or Nonconformist have too often remained 
silent before these questions, and have, as it were, allowed a 
department of life to escape from direct illumination by 
Christianity. The other great problem with which the Group 
deals is that sense of futility and purposelessness which 
has tended more and more to dominate the minds of those 
who have come to see the world solely through the spectacles 
of Science. They see a Universe obedient to law but not 
instinct with purpose, they hear it prophesied that it and all 
that it contains is slowly moving to dissolution, and they 
draw the moral for themselves. To these again the members 
of the Group have come as witnesses of the direct intervention 
of the purposes of God in the affairs of men. They have offered 
a view of the Universe which leaves no room for a sense of 
futility since God demands and can use every moment of a 
man’s life ad maiorem Dei gloriam. It is the bold yet simple 
method used by the Group to deal with these and kindred 
questions that makes it challenge the interest of so many 
students in Oxford and elsewhere at the present day. 

Yet though these happenings are new and striking, they 
blend easily with the general pattern of University life which 
is to-day, as John Locke would have said, much the same 
as it has always been.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your OxrorD CORRESPONDENT, 


The Second Five Year Plan 


THrovucH a misunderstanding a word was inaccurately 
inserted in Mr. P. A. Sloan’s article on ‘** The Second Five 
Year Plan” in last week’s Spectator. In the sentence “* The 
increasing production of wooden galoshes has not kept pace 
with the great increase in the number of potential galosh- 
users ” the word * wooden ” should be excised : the galosh, in 
fact, not being the wooden sabot often known under that 
name, but the usual rubber shoe. It may be noted that 
various decrees which have been issued by the Soviet Govern- 
ment since Mr. Sloan’s article was written have fully confirmed 
predictions contained in the article. 
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The Greek Play at 


Cambridge 


* The Oresteian Trilogy of Aeschylus.” At the 

New Theatre, Cambridge 
SwINBURNE once called the Oresteia “ the greatest spiritual 
work of man,” and for once perhaps one of his too frequent 
superlatives was justified. The production of such a work is 
peculiarly difficult as it is also peculiarly worth while. It is 
perilous to pen up in an ordinary human actor the gigantic 
spirits which Aeschylus created, and a stage is a small place 
in which to localize the clashes and agonies of his gods and 
more than human heroes. So it is not surprising that Clytaem- 
nestra, at least in the full flush of her crime, should seem a 
somewhat frail figure, her courage too obviously screwed to 
the sticking-place, for the most iron woman in literature ; and 
Agamemnon, coldly neutral as he should be, not more than 
half way between a venomous Euripidean tyrant and the 
splendid inheritor of the wealth and pride and sin of the House 
of Atreus. But it would be ungrateful to make much of these 
imperfections in a performance which reveals and brings to 
life on the stage so much that escapes the reader of the heavily 
starred and obelised text of the Oresteia. That is the eternal 
justification of the production of Greek plays ; and Mr. J. T. 
Sheppard, a scholar who is also a great producer, assisted by 
Mr. Burnaby, has given an Oresteia which is a magnificent 
and moving spectacle and will give newreality to many things 
which escapes the ordinary reader. There is for instance, an 
unseen richness in Aeschylus’ minor characters ; there is the ser- 
vant of Aegisthus who changes his view of which is the winning 
side in the course of his single brief speech, and the Priestess of 
Apollo who tells the history of Delphi with a blandness 
which shows a conviction of the fundamental unity of all 
churches. 

Of the three plays the Agamemnon is the least successful ; 
choruses are an insoluble problem ; sometimes they can be 
treated as mere interludes in which the music renders for those 
who have no Greek something of the mood of the original ; 
but there is no question of that in the Agamemnon, where 
the chorus must set the whole atmosphere. Also there must 
be heavy cuts; the entire Iphigeneia chorus goes. That 
the choruses are on the whole surprisingly successful is due to 
the tact of Mr. Armstrong Gibbs, whose music composed for 
the 1921 performance has been used again ; where the words 
matter the music is not allowed to swamp them, and in con- 
sequence the great second chorus given in its entirety is 
fairly intelligible. But apart from this, though Cassandra, 
Mr. K. C. Fawdry, is effective in his astonishing part, the 
second half of the play drags, largely because pauses on 
account of the music make what should be a bitter wrangle 
between Clytaemnestra and the chorus into a series of 
desultory remarks, 

The Choephoroi and Eumenides are both superb, the first for 
its dramatic tension, the second also for the startling beauty 
of its setting. Mr. H. Whitbread clearly finds himself more at 
home in the part of a Clytaemnestra now a little wearied and 
softened; and a magnificent Orestes, Mr. W. D. Gregg, 
and the impassioned acting of Mr. F. W. Clayton as chorus- 
leader ensure that the most dramatic part of the Trilogy has 
its full effect. 

The Eumenides is a triumph in particular for Mrs. Raverat, 
who designed the scenery and dresses; her design for the 
palace at Mycenae is satisfying in its grim solidity; but the 
beauty of the scene in the shrine at Delphi, a radiant Apollo 
surrounded by sleeping Furies, and the gorgeous colours 
and spacious background of the trial on the Areopagus will 
not soon be forgotten by those who have seen the play. 
The Furies who might so easily be ludicrous are truly for- 
midable, large and with snaky limbs. As for the strange theo- 
logy at the end it passes only half noticed. And that perhaps 
is one of the most interesting things to be learnt from the 
production, how much the attention is concentrated on the 
fortunes of the characters, and how little one stops to ask 
those elaborate questions about divine motives and standards 
which are raised by the subtlety of readers. 

D. W. Lucas, 


The Theatre 


“Mademoiselle Julie.’ By August Strindberg, 
At the Arts ‘Theatre Club , 


THERE is too much hatred in this play. The new French 
realism had suddenly put into Strindberg’s hands a.weapon 
well suited to that process of what may be called vicarious 
felo de se which is reflected in the more memorable of his 
numerous plays. The Father (which belongs to the same 
period as Mademoiselle Julie) is a solid achievement ; but 
Mademoiselle Julie strikes us rather as a piece of dark virtuosity 
than as the necessary expression of genius. With a cold glee 
Strindberg turns his weapon in the wounds he has inflicted ; 
he tests deliberately the capacities of his new probe. here 
is something wanton about his brutality. 

Julie, a wild, unbalanced girl, invades the kitchen of her 
father the Count and makes love to the valet Jean. She 
does not know what kind of fire she is playing with. Jean, 
a sly and unscrupulous opportunist, proclaims himself her 
slave since childhood: stammering, diffident, to all 
appearances hardly master of himself, he draws an appealing 
picture of her servant as her life-long, distant worshipper. 
She is flattered and touched; Jean gets what he wants. 

He has made a conquest ; but he finds he has not made 
a bargain, Julie cannot finance their ilight and his ambitions. 
He drops his mask, and Julie sees before her, not the yearning 
and pathetic figure of romance which would in part have 
excused her surrender, but a shrewd, cynical, vulgar animal 
with no more use for her, He is disappointed, she is dis- 
gusted. They sink together into an abyss of loathing and 
humiliation, and Julie savours all the refinements of revulsion 
against herself. At last the Count returns. The bell in the 
kitchen rings twice, and Jean is once more the abject valet, 
intent only on concealing his offence. ‘* What would you 
do in my place ?” asks Julie, piteously. Jean puts a razor 
into her hand, and she goes out to her death. 

Here is a welter of horror, a conglomeration of terrible 
things, which, like the fifth-act shambles of minor Elizabethan 
tragedy, trembles at times on the edge of the ridiculous. Or 
would so tremble, but for the force and ingenuity of its 
presentation. The often turgid clamourings of Strindberg’s 
disgust are interspersed and knit together with strokes of 
inspired craftsmanship. The Count, never seen on_ the 
stage, is felt as a force in the drama on the basis of half a 
dozen allusions. Jean’s confession that he got the story of 
his childhood’s adoration out of the newspapers: Julie’s 
misguided and futile exposure of the family skeletons as a 
lure for his pity : her realization that the wine he offers her 
was stolen from her father: the swift butchery of her pet 
bird with the kitchen chopper—these and many other details 
are superbly judged. 

The playing is beyond praise. Madame Pitoéff, if she 
seems too frail and spiritual for sensual questing in the 
servants’ quarters, conveys with a terrible pathos the 
crescent agonies of Julie. M. Pitoéff is masterly alike in 
Jean’s assumed diflidence and in his sprawling and impenitent 
brutality. This unhappy play is well worth seeing. 

PETER FLEMING, 


Poetry 


Reveillé 


Like a bright bomb the dawn explodes 
across the boundaries of night 

to leave entangled in your hair 

the silver shrapnel of the light. 


Poised on the frontier of sleep, 
your sentry spirit feels the sun 
and flashes out code-messages 
telling your limbs the day’s begun. 


So will you wake and I beside 

shall hear your laugh, like bugles, sound 
reveillé, while the Spring, without, 
rouses its squadrons from the ground, 


RicvsrdD GoopmMan, 
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Country Life 


PrrrinG THE VILLAGER WISE. 

A singular advance in the art and business of revivifying 
village life is being made good in Oxfordshire, which is the 
pioneer county in such work. Its Rural Community Council 
was the first to grow busy and remains both the most ingenious 
and the most thorough. And its work is the best documented. 
If any social worker wishes to know how effectual such a 
body may be, let him buy for sixpence from Barnett House, 
Oxford, A Rural Community Council in Being. The pamphlet is 
a model of general policy in education, music, drama, health 
and, less notably, in athletic amusement ; but my present 
desire is to emphasize not a generality, but a small particular 
detail—expressed not in a pamphlet but on half a sheet. Its 
headline is “If you want to know.” The O.R.C.C. (fondly 
pronounced Ork) started an Information Bureau which is 
growing more and more popular and useful. Anyone who 
wants to know anything, say, about rent, education facilities, 
jnsurance, pensions, child or maternity-welfare, or desires 
confidential advice on less public matters can fix a personal 
interview or ask for a written reply. Only those who know how 
pitifully ignorant of their own rights and opportunities a 
cottager can be, and usually is, will appreciate the service 
that this bureau is rendering. It is very true of every village 
that ‘‘ many people want things they could get if they knew 
where to look for them or whom to ask about them.” 

% * * * 
Tun THAMES AS WATERWAY. 

Perhaps the best things written about the Thames within 
the memory of most of us come from Mr. C. J. Cornish, who 
spent much of his life in the Thames Valley in or near London. 
Many of the best essays appeared in The Spectator before 
they were collected into The Naturalist of the Thames. He 
was an ardent believer in “* The London Thames as a Water- 
way.’ Tis successors in this zeal are Mr. A. P. Herbert and 
Mr. J. H. O. Bunge. No Boats on the River is a charming 
book and a persuasive. Everyone who read it wants to see 
“water ’bus’’? or Py-bus. Mr. Bunge, who supplied the 


_ technical details, has now put all essential practical details 


in a private leaflet which concerns everyone interested in the 
Thames. He will send it to anyone practically interested 
who writes to him at 8 Cleveland Road, Maling, W. 13. 

He * * * 
A SrarkLInG FROM MEMEL. 

In the annals of British birds this winter has been historical. 
Never, I think, have so many birds visited Britain from over- 
seas, and never have so many individual migrations been 
traced. The latest example that has come to my personal 
knowledge is from a Huntingdonshire farm and district very 
familiar to me. A starling was found dead on a farm at 
Glatton on December 20th, and thanks to the energy of the 
doctor (who, like very many of his profession, is a student of 
birds) the legend traced on an aluminium ring on the bird’s 
leg has been fully interpreted. On the information of Professor 
Ivanauskas of the Museum of Zoology, Kaunas, the bird was 
caught and ringed at Vente (on the shores of Kurisch Haaf, 
just south of Memel, in Lithuania) on July 11th, 1982. The 
journey would be approximately a thousand miles. Birds 
seem to concentrate on England from almost as many quarters 
as food imports. They regard England (in the words of a 
private letter from an Indian written in the War) as “ a country 
where no one goes hungry.” 

* * * * 

The starling roosts, of which a census is being taken at 
Cambridge, are being most thoroughly plotted. Young 
observers—in Hertfordshire, e.g.—have made complete 
charts of all the roosts within a wide district. A part of the 
organization is in the hands of Mr. Nicholson, who, among 
many other titles to fame, earned it by his census of herons ; 
a really marvellous record. He is paying especial attention 
to London, and as evidence how accurately even large flocks 
of birds may be reckoned his estimate of the numbers roosting 
on some London buildings coincides with singular exactness 
With records sent me—and published some weeks ago in The 
Spectator—by a leader of Rover scouts. 


E ; * % %* * 
A GarpEN CENsUs. 


Another sort of census of birds is kept by many gardeners 
and private observers. It may interest them to have a very 


exact and careful list kept by a scientific observer on the 
outskirts of Bath. In or over her garden of a quarter of an 
acre have been recorded fifty-two different species wit:.ta 
the last ten years. 


Hawk—over. Rook. 
Owl. Jackdaw. 
Flycatcher (July). Magpie. 
Dipper. Swallow. 
Missel Thrush, Martin. 
Song Thrush. Swift. 


Blackbird. Green Woodpecker, 
Hedge Sparrow. Tree Creeper. 
Robin. Wren. 

Red Start (July). Nuthatch. 

Wood Wren. Cuckoo. 

Wood Warbler. Bullfinch. 


Chiff Chaff. 

Great. Tit. 

Blue Tit. 

Cole Tit. 

Marsh Tit. 

Long-tailed Tit (with family). 
Grey Wagtail (29.11.26). 


Red-backed Shrike, 
Hawfinch. 
Whitethroat. 

Lesser Whitethroat. 
CGolden-crested Wren, 
Tree Sparrow. 
Goldfinch. 


Common Bunting. Blackeap. 

Chaffinch, Great Spotted Wood- 
Brambling. ecker. 

Sparrow. Turtle Dove. 
Creenfinch. Sedge Warbler. 
Starling. Pied Flycatcher. 
Crow. Siskin (?). 


* * me * 
ANIMAL FrieNDSHIPS. 

Some very quaint examples of friendships between different 
animals—a jackdaw and a donkey, a lamb and a dog, a parrot 
anda cat—are collected in the Scottish travel magazine, S.M.T. 
Such queer associations are perhaps more common than is 
usually thought. I have known of a rook and cat and several 
cat and dog associations. <A friendship that is causing some 
trouble at the moment in a farmer's household has been 
cemented between a sheep-dog and a small child recently 
adopted. ‘The dog at once grew so fond of the child that he is 
with difficulty persuaded to leave him ; and, worse than this, 
is so jealously protective that he snarls at those who have the 
hardihood to approach the child without his leave. I believe 
that one reason for the alleged savagery of the Alsatian is its 
intense affection for its master and hence its hostility to the 
rest of the world. 

* * * * 

One of the most curious attributes of a dog's mind is its 
sense of ownership. For example: a very intelligent black 
cocker spaniel belonging to a neighbour is almost foolishly 
devoted to his master whom he accompanies in his motor on 
all possible occasions. Occasionally the dog accompanies his 
owner's son who has a separate car. If left in either car the 
dog guards it jealously and will let no one meddle with it 
or put hand or head through the window. The odd pheno- 
menon is that he snarls at his beloved master as angrily as at 
any stranger if he tries to enter the son’s car in the son’s 
absence. It is amusing to open either car just before the 
owner appears. The dog is all bristles until his master 
touches the car. Then his whole demeanour changes and he 
greets the stranger as if he were his dearest friend. 


* * * * 
Trees I Have MEt. 

The editor of the smallest of Quarterlies, The Tree Lovers, 
has just published a tiny and dainty pamphlet called ‘* Trees 
I Have Met” (De La More Press). His pen and pencil, 
both very attractively wielded, have done and are doing, 
much to promote the work of the ‘‘ Men of the Trees.” Now 
the frontispiece of his pamphlet is ** the Lady with the hundred 
Jamps,”’ a horse chestnut in blossom, the peer of any in the 
popular avenue of Chestnut Sunday. But this glory specially 
selected for admiration by Canon Lonsdale Ragg is a mere baby 
to a chestnut that has missed its popularity but should be 
one of the most famous of British trees. It is a horse chestnut 
with a historical record going back to the Tudors and has 
attained a size that I have never seen approached. The 
short immense trunk supports a good score of boughs or 
lesser trunks, of which some rise to an immense height and 
some spread to a great width. She is a lady with twenty 


hundred lamps that shine at Abingdon Lodge, near 
Cambridge. W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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SCHOOLS AS A NUISANCE 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—I should like to associate myself with the public interest 
in the serious situation arising out of the injunction recently 
granted in the: High Court, to restrain Miss Tudor-Hart 
from allowing the children in her nursery school to disturb 
the neighbours by noise. A Committee of parents and 
educationists is making an effort to raise a fund to enable 
Miss Tudor-Hart to appeal against the verdict, or alternatively 
to carry on the school elsewhere. The Nursery School 
Association has also opened a fund for the same purpose. 
I should like to draw further attention to some general 
bearings of the granting of this injunction. 

It is clear that there are far bigger issues at stake than 
the disturbance of the quiet of one or two neighbours, for 
what is, after all, but a short part of each day. It has already 
been pointed out that we all of us tolerate a vast amount of 
continuous and highly disagreeable noise in modern life. 
A great deal of this noise is not only useless but unnecessary. 
The shouting and singing, and even the occasional quarrelling 
and crying, of little children in any community are very 
far from unnecessary. They are an integral and essential 
phenomenon of their proper education, and an index of 
vigorous bodily health and normal social activity. It is 
the considered opinion of experienced educators, here, in 
America and on the Continent, that children of these ages 
need the opportunity to run and shout in healthy play, 
for the sake both of their physical and of their social develop- 
ment. This view of their early education is fully substantiated 
by the scientific study of child psychology. 

It would be a grave outcome of this case if nursery schools 
running on informed lines were to be hampered or suppressed, 
whilst an only too large number of inferior private ** schools ” 
for young children remain, which are carried on in cramped 
and _ ill-ventilated spaces, by unqualified people with no 
knowledge of modern child hygiene or methods of education. 
Many of these schools are indeed a public nuisance, since 
they menace the health and happiness of the children they 
purport to teach. What is now needed is not only that Miss 
Tudor-Hart should be enabled to carry on her excellent work, 
and that the parents who have had the good judgement to 
send their children to her school should be supported, but also 
that the right of young children to a serious education based 
on the scientific study of child hygiene should be fully vindi- 
cated.—I am, Sir, &c., Susan Isaacs, 

University College. 


THE AMERICAN DEBT 

[To the Editor of Tu Specraronr.| 
Sir,—There are very few things about which we, in this 
country, are all agreed, but one of them is the impossibility 
of paying the War debts and that the attempt to make or 
enforce payment is not least among the causes of the troubles 
which now weigh heavily on the whole world. We view 
with no little impatience the disinclination of the Americans 
to accept what seems to us so plain an economic truth. We 
should not, however, forget that the light was slow to dawn 
on us, and that there was a time, not so very long ago, when 
the view still accepted in America was very widely held 
here. 

In the spring of 1919 Mr. Lloyd George was in France 
negotiating the Peace Treaty. KRumour was busy, and on 
April 9th some 300 members of Parliament sent him the 
following telegram: ‘ The greatest anxicty exists throughout 
the country at the persistent reports from Paris that the 
British instead of formulating the complete 
financial claim of the Empire, are merely considering what 
amount can be exacted from the enemy. This anxiety 
has been deepened by the statement of the Leader of the 
Hfouse on Wednesday last. Our constituents have always 
and still expect—that the first action of the 


delegates, 


expected 


peace delegates would be, as you repeatedly stated in your 
election pledges, to present the bill in full, to make Germany 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
suitable length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tur Spvcrator.|} 
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The most 





acknowledge the debt, and then to discuss ways and mean 
of payment. Although we have the utmost confidence jj 
your intention to fulfil your pledges to the country, may 
we, as we have innumerable enquiries from our con. 
stituents, have your renewed assurance that you have jy 
no way departed from your original intention ? ” 

Well may the signatories of that telegram hang their 
heads in shame to-day. But the memory of our own folly 
should give us patience to bear with the folly of others 
They too will learn in time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. ALFRED Buesty. 


“GREAT BRITAIN AND LAW OF 
NATIONS ” 
{To the Editor of Tur Specraror.]} 
Str,—A legal writer who ventures into the dangerous border. 
land between law and history can only be grateful if his work 
merits the compliment of criticism, however severe, from 
distinguished a scholar as Professor Temperley. If I ventur 
to transgress the good rule of silence in the face of criticism, 
it will be on two grounds. In the first place, a reviewer who 
is chiefly concerned to criticise the author’s omissions should 
be careful to satisfy himself that the omissions in fact exist, 
Secondly, the review seems to rest in part upon an assumption 
which is of wider interest than the merits of my own work— 
the assumption that an author is ignorant of all sources ty 
which he makes no explicit reference. 
With regard to the first point, Professor 'Temperley write [ 
as follows : 


THE 


“The doctrine of recognition of belligerents by Canning ix 
Greece, 1823, is treated with interesting details, pages 286-29, 
But the really important defence of principle by Canning is not in 
any of the documents he quotes, but in a controversy with Metter. 
nich of which he does not seem to be aware. It is one with whic 
many historians—both British and foreign—are acquainted.” 
Upon this I may observe that the section dealing with the 
Greek rebellion covers pages 281—-298, and that the text of 
Canning’s reply to Metternich is given fully at pages 294-—297. 

With regard to the other omissions, I may say, for example, 
that I am perfectly familiar with the Third Cabinet Memor- 
andum on Recognition and with Canning’s notes upon Chateau- 
briand’s dispatch. They were not included in my selection, 
partly because they have already been printed by Professor 
Temperley himself, and partly because other documents 
seemed better fitted to serve my particular purpose, which > 
was to show the development of legal doctrine rather than 
“the real mind of Canning.” Generally, I have tried t 
make it clear in several places that a detailed historical account 
of various matters had been purposely omitted, since they had f 
already been fully treated by competent historians. 

The task of making a relatively small selection from a vast | 
mass of material is at all times a hard one. But it becomes 
quite impossible if an editor is compelled to give detailed 
references to everything that he has omitted and to explain 
the precise reasons for cach omission. I cannot hope that any 
legal writings of mine could have for Professor Temperley an) 
value approaching that which his own books have for me, 
but I should like to persuade him that the funetions of legal 
and historical writers, though they may overlap, are essenti- 
ally distinet, and that this difference of function must largely 7 
govern the method of dealing with materials of common 
interest.—I am, Sir, &c., H. A. Smiru. § 

24 Northmoor Road, Oxford. E 

[Professor Temperley writes: ‘ Professor Smith is right in 
saying that I missed his reference to Metternich, which | 
much regret. But in looking up his work for re-reading 
purposes I found neither adequate table of contents nor index 
to help me. Moreover, I was referring to the whole con 


troversy with Metternich, of which he gives only a small 4 
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of this kind may lead to dangerous misinterpretations of the 
past for the reader, though I should not wish, of course, 
to apply this suggestion to the author of Professor Smith’s 
book. My point would be that fewer documents and more 
history would illustrate legal doctrine more correctly.”’} 


HITLER IN OFFICE 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—May I ask you to give me space for two remarks con- 
cerning your Berlin Correspondent’s letter in your issue of 
February 10th ? 

(1) The only promise Herr Hitler has ever made in his 
political career is that he will entirely devote himself to the 
welfare of the German nation, irrespective of whatever 
personal loss or trouble. In renouncing his salary as Chan- 
cellor of the Reich he has set an example of unselfishness 
unparalleled in contemporary Europe. (Who but Gordon 
could have done the same ?) 

(2) The Storm Detachments (T.A.s) are not given any 
payment! Can it reasonably be called payment, when 
some members act as “‘ godfathers ” to their comrades, i.e., 
pay the party subscriptions for unemployed members? It 
is obviously very difficult to make our very advanced age 
believe that there are still some backward sections of the 
German people left who do not consider sacrifice to be an 
anachronism.—I am, Sir, &c., (Dr.) REINHARD BECKER. 

80 Brunswick Road, Withington, Manchester. 


HOMECROFTS 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator.] 

Sm,—It is a great satisfaction to see experienced housing 
organizations, such as that over which Mr. J. L. Williams 
presides, turning their thoughts to Homecroft-building. 
Is it possibly an index of the times? I am sure, at any rate, 
that Land Settlement must be one of the leading parts of 
the Government’s future policy. And Housing Societies 
should ask whether their best way of keeping on the crest 
of public usefulness, is not to make up their minds to try 
to carry that movement forward. If so, Homecrofting 
seems their opportunity. It proposes a combination of land 
cultivation and housing which they are peculiarly fitted to 
carry out, wherever they become acquainted with the kind 
of land-cultivation required. Cultivation, of course, is the 
focus of interest throughout. A Homecroft is a piece of 
land with a dwelling on it, rather than a house with a garden 
to it. Similarly the cultivation is for sustenance first and 
for sales afterwards. 

Such a principle is capable of the widest variation. And 
I would fain express the hope, here, that those interested in 
seeing it carried out will not confine themselves to the 
pamphlet Mr. Williams recommends; in which I have only 
attempted a description of our own Homecroft Settlement 
at Cheltenham ; but will examine the proposition independ- 
ently as it is given in the small shilling booklet Unemployment 
(A. and C. Black), and take their own line. Neither Liverpool 
nor Cheltenham wants merely to be imitated in this matter, 
but varied and improved upon as the needs of different 
localities suggest.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Scorr 

(Hon. Sec. National Homecroft Association, Ltd.) 

88 Charles Street, Cardiff. 


IMPORT DUTIES 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Runciman, in his speech at Porthleven, justified the 
Import Duties on the ground that they added £30,000,000 to 
the revenue. He omitted to say, however, that this was only 
obtained by impoverishing the British consumer, who pays 
every penny of this additional taxation ; and, as an exporter 
of very long standing, I can assure Mr. Runciman that in 
addition to this financial strain upon the country our export 
trade, which is the only trade bringing money into the country, 
has appreciably diminished, owing to the increased cost of 
We export merchants are tired of hearing the 


' Manufacturers curse the tariffs which are so seriously crippling 


their trade in manufactured goods.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James H. WEAGER, 
1 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8. 


WORLD PATRIOTISM 
[T'o the Editor of Tur SpecTATOR.] 

Srr,—Will you allow me to express my appreciation of Sir 
Evelyn Wrench’s admirable article on ‘* World Patriotism ” 
in The Spectator of February 10th? He has given us an 
exceptionally clear diagnosis of the malady from which 
the world is suffering to-day. When he pleads for World 
Loyalty—not less patriotism, but more, and with a widcr 
object—no one can quarrel with his prescription, except for 
the omission of an essential ingredient. 

Even perfect citizens will not make a perfect State; and 
perfect nations will not make a perfect world. In either 
case government is also necessary, and the reason is not far 
to seek. ‘The nervous system in the human body sees to it 
that right thoughts lead to right actions in the individual 
man or woman. But, in the body corporate, right (collective) 
action does not follow from right (individual) thinking until 
it has been furnished with the equivalent of a nervous system ; 
and that equivalent is a system of government. 

Without the machinery of the League of Nations not even 
World Patriotism will suffice “to promote international 
co-operation and to achieve international peace and security.” 


. MAXWELL GARNETT. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


PROSPERITY AND THE PRICE LEVEL 
[Vo the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 

Srr,—While it may be true, as you suggest in your article on 
unemployment, that the cost of relief works is out of all 
proportion to the amount of work afforded, it may be pointed 
out that the works held up by the disastrous ** economy ” 
policy of the Government are not mere relief works, but works 
of urgent public necessity. Whether a vigorous policy of 
public works would add to the public burdens would depend 
upon whether or not it raised the price level. Given a 
substantial raising of the price level, the cost to the public 
would be less than nothing, since it would be far outweighed 
by the reduced real weight of all our burdens, the practical 
wiping out of unemployment pay and the addition of perhaps 
a thousand millions a year to our national income. 

Whether the price level would be raised would depend 
entirely upon the factor known as “ velocity of circulation.” 
We have at present, as you yourself point out, unlimited sums 
of money lying idle and useless in the banks. To raise the 
price level all that is necessary is to get that money into 
active circulation—to increase velocity of circulation—and 
the Government should strain every nerve towards that end. 
But while they frequently offer lip service to the desirability 
of a rising price level, they are actually doing everything 
possible, under the pretext of “economy,” to reduce 
velocity of circulation. Everything which reduces velocity 
of circulation is, to that extent, deflation and tends to force 
down prices. During the past twelve months prices have 
thus been forced down ten per cent. The Government have 
added ten per cent. to the real weight of all our burdens while 
pretending to reduce them, have robbed hundreds of 
thousands of their means of livelihood, and have deprived 
the nation of income amounting to a thousand millions a 
year in order to make a relatively paltry and paper saving 
on the taxes. And this disastrous riot of extravagance 
having been labelled ** economy,”’ it is assumed that no further 
justification is mecessary. Recently, when replying at 
Birmingham to Mr. McKenna, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
enlarged upon the difficulties in the way of raising the price 
level. But he has not yet lifted a finger in the effort to raise 
prices and is engaged continually in seeking new measures 
calculated to cheek rapidity of circulation and force prices 
down. 

While our own Government present us with a shining ex- 
ample of what not to do they have before them, in the case of 
Japan, a working model of what they should, and easily might, 
do. Before she went off the gold standard Japan’s trade 
was as stagnant as that of the rest of the world. But instead 
of offering lip service to the need for raising the price level 
while actually forcing it down, she has raised her price level 
in five months by 21.5 per cent., and the result has been 
booming trade. The November (1982) returns an 
increase of imports 47.3 per cent., and exports 97.1 per cent, 
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over the corresponding month of last year. Her exports of 
textiles in nearly every market are leaping up in such a way 
as to alarm her competitors. But while Japan is getting the 
trade we have to console ourselves with empty phrases. Yet 
what Japan can do we can do. The difficulties are as imagin- 
ary as the dangers. With abundance of money looking for 
suitable openings for investment and signs of revival apparent 
in nearly all those trades not Leing strangled by the Govern- 
ment the mere cessation of the ‘** economy ” policy would 
probably suflice to start prices on the upward grade. 

As to the dangers,. we shall probably be told that foreign 
capitalists may become “ alarmed ” at the idea of inflation 
and may “ withdraw their Lalances.” Pretty futile reasons 
these for leaving a vast proportion of our population in misery 
and want and for robbing ourselves of a thousand millions a 
year. The alarm among foreign capitalists does not seem to 
Le troubling Japan. As to ourselves, even if foreign balances 
were withdrawn they would have to go in the form of goods, 
gold not being available. We have so much money lying idle 
that it is diflicult to see why such a prospect need worry us, 
especially copsidering the vast addition to our income that 
reviving trade would bring. While the resulting fall in the 
foreign exchanges would enormously increase our competitive 
power and would be a more legitimate cause of ** alarm ” to 
foreign capitalists than to ourselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CuarLes Epwarp Pett. 

Barton Seagrave, Kettering. 


THE DISAPPEARING INDUSTRY 
[Zo the Editor of ‘Tue Specraror.| 
Sin,—The note that appears in your issue of 10th inst. about 
the disappearing industry of the shoeblack in this country, 
and the curious method that is adopted in America, reminds 
me of an incident I shall never forget, which you may, or 
may not, think worth recording. I was acting as Chaplain 
at Lugano twenty-five years ago, and was amused to see 
outside the station a shoeblack with the notice in bold 
lettering on his box: ‘ English spoken, American under- 
stood.”—I am, Sir, &c., Francis W. Sutron, M.D. 
96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 


BODY LINE BOWLING 
[To the Editor of Tue Seectratror.] 

Simr,—The controversy as to body line bowling has brought 
into being an expression as meaningless as it is indefensible 
grammatically. The Spectator and The Times have ever 
been notable for the accuracy of their grammar and _ the 
purity of their language. But alas ! aliquando bonus dormitat 
Homerus, the great ones have fallen a victim to the * leg trap.” 

Recently, your numerous readers must have been grieved 
and pained to read a reference to the ‘leg theory.” The 
word theory is sometimes misused as synonymous with 
hypothesis, but it can scarcely be abased to signify a scheme 
or plan. Anyone who has been hit by a fast bowler will 
agree that while such an occurrence may be according to 
plan, it is certainly no hypothesis, but a fact which is likely 
to ensure painful reminiscences.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, W. 1. HERBERT J. PATERSON. 


SCOTTISH YOUTH HOSTELS ASSOCIATION 
[To the Edcior of Tnx SpEcTATOR.| 
Str,—-Preparations for the season of the open road must 
precede even the first hints of spring, and we accordingly ask 
you to allow us, through your columns, to make a brief appeal 
in connexion with the work of the Scottish Youth Hostels 
Association, which is now entering on its third year of activity. 
For the benefit of readers unfamiliar with its work we may 
explain that the object of the Association is to provide hostels 
where its members can, at the cost of one shilling, obtain a bed 
and facilities for cooking. This object should appeal to all 
who desire to see the young trained to healthy exercise, to 
habits of self-reliance and in that intimate love of their 
country which is the root of true patriotism. In the year that 
has just finished, the number of hostels reached nineteen ; the 
membership rose to over 3,800 and the number of ‘ bed- 
nights *” exceeded 22,000. It is a matter for pride and 
congratulation that no complaint of any substance whatever 
has been made with regard to the behaviour of any member of 

the Association while in or about any of the hostels. 


—_—————= 


The Committee has arranged to open five more hostels jy 
the North-west of Scotland this year. For these funds are jp 
hand. But they have the opportunity of opening six othe 
hostels elsewhere if the money for their equipment is forth. 
coming. £600 is required and it is for this sum that we now 
appeal. We are well aware that there could be no worse 
time for raising money. On the other hand we doubt whether 
there is any way in which the expenditure of £600 would 
provide so much health and happiness. Those who wish to 
be more closely associated with the work of the Association 
are reminded that the life membership fee is £5 and that the 
addition of one hundred and twenty life members would 
provide the sum required. Contributions will be most 
gratefully acknowledged by the Honorary Treasurer of the 
Association, Mr. R. B. Fasken, 10 Harrison Road, Edinburgh, 
Our senior President, Lord Salvesen, is at present in New 
Zealand, which accounts for the absence of his signature, 
We are, Sir, &c., 

Forses; Joun Stir_inc-MAXxwWEL1; 
Iain CoLquuouN; ALEXANDER GRay, 


FAMILY TREASURES 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
S1r,—Perhaps the writer of the article, ‘‘ Family Treasures,” 
in your last week’s issue, with whose opinions most of your 
readers will heartily agree, may like to be put right in one 
of his references. 

It was Charles Kingsley—not a Times leader-writer— 
who provided the thought with which Mr. Pullen begins and 
concludes. He may care to have the passage. It occurs 
in a letter to Professor Lorimer of Edinburgh, and is dated 
December 17th, 1866. Kingsley says: ‘1 think the giving 
intellect and civilization its due weight, by means of a 
plurality of votes, as you so well advise, practically hopeless 
just now. But is there no body or influence in the State 
which may secure them their due weight nevertheless? I 
think that there is, namely, the House of Lords. You seem 
to regard, as the majority do, the Peers as standing alone 
in the State, and representing only themselves. 1, on the 
contrary, look at them as representing every silver fork in 
Great Britain. . . . The House of Lords seems to me to 
represent all heritable property, real or personal.”—I em, 
Sir, &c., Horace G. GROSER, 

Barnet. 


TERCENTENARY OF GEORGE HERBERT 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—May I call the attention of your readers to the approach- 
ing tercentenary of George Herbert? On February 26th, 
the date of his burial, a sermon is to be preached by the 
Bishop of Blackburn in Bemerton Church; but the main 
celebrations are to be held in June, including a pageant in 
the gardens of Wilton House, and a lecture by the Poet 
Laureate. 

I visited the little Church last summer and found the 
west window filled with plain glass. It occurred to me that 
a suitable memorial to the poet would be a stained glass 
window in his own church. The rector is thoroughly in 
sympathy with this idea, and he or I will be glad to receive 
subscriptions for this purpose from the many admirers of 
Herbert there must be amongst your readers. The total 
sum requisite will be about £100. All subscriptions will 
be gratefully acknowledged by us—the Rev. Montague E. 
Alderson, M.A., Bemerton Rectory, Salisbury ; or the 
undersigned.—I am, Sir, «c., C. CurRRIE MARTIN. 

80 Ambrose Avenue, London, N.W.11. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tor SpecratTor,” Fresruary 16TH, 1833. 

We tako the following from tho Journal du Commerce of Lyons, 
on the 27th ult.—‘* Two days ago a mercantile house was opening 
some bales of cotton, when, to the astonishment of those engag' 
in the operation, thero was found in one of them the body of & 
Negro, bent double and carefully packed in the middle of it. 
[This story is not incredible. Some years ago, Mr. W. Gray, 
of Boston, at that time the largest shipowner in the United States, 
and engaged extensively in the West India trade, found a young 
“nigger” snugly preserved in a hogshead of rum. He ordered 
his cooper to head up the cask immediately, and not to mention 
what he had seen; adding this truly mercantile remark—‘ If 
I buy the Devil, I'll try to sell him.’’] 
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Socialism 


and Democtacy 


By R. A. Scorr-JAMEs. 


Proressor Laskt has not done very much in this book* to 
clear up Our conception of what the word democracy means. 
He has not attempted to deal with certain problems of 
civilization thrust upon us by the fact that Russia in the 
name of the masses has set up a form of ‘ democracy ” 
which strikes many of us as undemocratic, and that Fascism 
has resorted to a theory which appears to deny the virtue 
of democracy. He has not attempted to resolve the doubts 
of those who have asked whether government by the people 
is possible, and whether statecraft is menaced by the efforts 
of rulers to flatter and cajole the more ignorant sort of 
mind, or how our exceedingly complex civilization is to 
survive if directed by men whose skill lies in winning votes. 

But these are questions, he might possibly say, which 
are only asked because we think in terms of * capitalist 
democracy.” That is the name which he gives to the 
system set up in Britain early in the nineteenth century, 
which reached the zenith of its success in the Victorian age, 
and is now challenged by Socialism. It was the system 
under which power was transferred from the landed aristocracy 
to the wealthy commercial classes, ‘ political equality ” 
being conferred on the masses by the right to vote, but 
without “* economic equality.” Parliamentary government is 
represented as having been a polite compromise in which 
Tories and Liberals agreed to differ about inessentials, being 
wholly at one in their defence of the rights and economic 
sovereignty of the propertied class. This fietion of democracy 
satisfied the people because the country was growing richer 
and property could afford to pay the price of improving the 
lot of the masses. The admission is worth noting. The 
political power which the masses had achieved under 
“capitalist democracy’ was worth this much, that they 
had to be given some of the pickings; and a litile later, 
at the turn of the century, when their demands were pitched 
higher, they had to be granted social services ; income tax 
was increased ; death duties were imposed—the older parties 
“tacitly abandoned laissez-faire for the social service state 
in order to evade discussion of the central issue of economic 
power.” Does it not follow from the argument that during 
the period of parliamentary democracy the masses pro- 
gressively improved their economic position, and that the 
older parties, so far from ‘ evading” the issue, actually 
yielded some of the economic power of the few to the many ? 

This is important, for the whole trend of Professor Laski’s 
argument goes to show that there is not likely to be a 
transition from the state of * capitalist democracy ” to true 
democracy, achieved by degrees, but that we are heading 
for a clash, that is likely to take place through revolution 
and possible violence. He has shown that up to now the 
parliamentary system ‘‘ has been successful in the difficult 
task of enabling the outworks of the capitalist system to be 
surrendered to its opponents ; it has at no point solved the 
central problem of the inner citadel’s surrender.” But 
now, he suggests, it has reached the parting of the ways when 
no “ graceful compromise ” will serve. It has been faced 
with the dilemma that at the very moment 


“when its productive processes were at their maximum power 
it could not solve the problem of distributive justice ; to maintain 
itself it had to lower the standard of life just when democratic 
expectation looked to its dramatic expansion proportionately 
in the increase in productive power.” 
So the attention of the people is no longer diverted by sham 
eee 

* Democracy in Crisis. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 





By Harold J. Laski. (Allen and 


es 


Parliamentary contests, and it passionately concentrated 
on ** obtaining possession of the sources of productive power.” 

We notice here two assumptions. First, that capitalist 
power is not merely one which is frequently abused (as we 
all admit), but that it is exclusively possessed by the class- 
conscious few. And, secondly, that pure democracy (undefined) 
possesses some secret for solving the intricate economic 
world-problem of distribution which is unknown to “ capitalist 
democracy.” Professor Laski imagines an England divided 
into two camps: on the one side Conservatives, Liberals and 
half-hearted Socialists bent on preserving their economic 
privileges, blufling the people with political compromises 
and doles, on the other side the People, awakening to the 
issue, and determined to seize the fortress. He has an ex- 
tremely interesting chapter in which he discusses the possi- 
bilities of what may happen when Labour, in this mood, 
returns with an irresistible majority at the polls, determined, 
not on half-measures, but on carrying out the whole Socialist 
programme. Would the Conservatives surrender? Would 
the Army obey? Would the reactionaries in the country 
be organised to resist ? Would the King be called upon to 
exercise his prerogatives? ‘* We have to acknowledge the 
grim fact that, at the parting of the ways, men in the possession 
of actual sovereignty choose to fight rather than to abdicate.” 

In these very suggestive pages Professor Laski examines 
the possibilities of a revolutionary transformation of Par- 
liamentary government, and of possible violence in achieving 
it. But all through the book we feel that in tracing the 
approach of the struggle between his ** capitalist democracy ” 
and democracy proper he is really concerned with the conflict 
between Capitalism and Socialism, and that neither of these 
systems, as such, contains a solution of the problem of 
democracy. The crisis which he is discussing is a very inter- 
esting one, that of the conflict between two methods of 
directing economic power ; but it is not the crisis of democracy. 
Supposing we solved the problem, under the present system or 
any other, of the wilful abuse of economic power, we still 
should not have ensured the wise use of such power, nor even 
its use, wisely or unwisely, in accordance with the real will of 
the people. The true crisis in democracy consists in the 
necessity of discovering a way of enabling the masses, 
unskilled in the art of government, to express their will 
intelligently in accordance with their own interests. The 
difliculty of solving this problem has led to the desperate 
reaction of Fascism in Italy and the bluff of Communist 
dictatorship in Russia; and the democratic failures which 
have been responsible for these dictatorships have led despairing 
critics to say that democracy has been tried and found 
wanting. I had hoped that Professor Laski was going to 
show us how it might be achieved under Socialism, Capitalism, 
or some other system. But he has only shown us that perhaps 
Socialism may be achieved and that is another matter. 
If the power of private capital were abolished and the full 
programme of Socialism realized, it would still remain to 
solve the unsettled problems of representative government 

how to ensure the existence of a strong executive, wise, 
wholly disinterested, intent only on securing the true progress 
of the community, and a legislature equally fitted to deal 
with the complex requirements of our age—both of them 
responsive to the will of the nation without being subservient 
to its caprice. No investigation of this—the critical issue 
of democracy—-will be complete until we have considered 
to what extent the neglected essential of democracy is the 
* education of our masters.” 
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The Westminster Books 


Do Dead Men Live Again? By V. F. Storr, M.A.——What is 
Salvation? By KE. 8. Waterhouse, D.D.——Is Sin Our 
Fault ? By Stewart A. McDowall, B.D._—What Shall We 
Say of Christ? By Sydney Cave, D.D. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 3s. each vol.) 

Tue keeper of a certain Highland cemetery was accustomed 
to recommend the purchase of a burial-plot, on the score that 
if not required for personal use, it ‘‘ would make a bonny 
present for a friend.” In much the same way, many people 
who have found their own answers to the questions propounded 
by the writers of the ** Westminster Books,” will feel that 
here, at last, is ‘“* just what so-and-so needs.” And though 
the titles chosen by the Archdeacon of Westminster and 
Mr. McDowall make their essays rather formidable greeting 
eards, it is to be hoped that they will be very widely distri- 
buted at a convenient season among the restless crowd which 
surges to and fro on the frontier between faith and unfaith. 
All four volumes are excellent. Each problem discussed is 
brought into direct relation with modern life and thought ; 
theological technicalities are avoided; the difliculties of 
honest minds are squarely faced. If we are bound to admit 
that the essays of Professor Waterhouse and Mr. McDowall 
stand out by reason of their vigorous and unconventional 
thought, this judgement in no way disparages the work of 
their colleagues. 

Those called upon to teach religion may learn here how to 
meet some of those recurrent questions which are too often 
regarded as an embarrassment instead of an opportunity. 
Dr. Cave’s discussion of the problems of Christology is clear, 
competent, and takes full account of the special difficulties 
felt by the modern mind. Archdeacon Storr’s lucid statement 
of the arguments in favour of personal immortality is sure 
of attention ; since our social and individual self-occupation 
makes the majority of men far more interested in the survival 
of their own personalities than in the nature of the Person 
of God. Taking as his starting point the fact of personality 
and all that is implied by it, he makes full use of the con- 
clusions of modern science, and is not afraid to borrow illus- 
trative material from the results of ‘* psychical research.” 
The necessarily brief account of the relation of spirit to matter 
and mind to brain, leading on to speculations as to what a 
‘*‘ resurrection body ” might conceivably be, are particularly 
interesting and suggestive. In the essays upon “Sin” and 
** Salvation ” we at once notice, as a sign of the times, the 
definitely psychological method of approach; the refusal 
to take a religious formula for granted until it has been 
brought into relation with the real experience of real men. 
Salvation, says Professor Waterhouse, means primarily the 
transformation alike of personal life and of thought: and 
might and should mean such a fundamental transformation 
of socicty as would save our modern world, by subjecting 
it at every level to the consecrated sanity of the Christian 
law. This admirable essay cannot be summarized ;_ but it is 
packed with germinal ideas. The Professor's own experience 
as a psychologist provides him with many illustrations of the 
power of religion to ‘ 


** save ” individuals, by releasing them 
from neurotic obsessions and fears. History suggests that 
this same influence is slowly working a change in the common 
thought of humanity which, because still unfinished, we often 
ignore. 

“The average man little realizes how thoroughly his habits of 
thought are shot through and through with sentiments that owe 
their existence to the new thought Jesus gave to man . . . To-day 
the world thinks as it was taught to think from Galilee. Michelet 
once said that Galilee was all very well, but he was thirsty and could 
quench that thirst only in the deep springs of the inspiration of 
Hellas. If Michelet had to drink all that those springs contained, 
one thinks he would find the draught rather bitter.” 

In a striking chapter on “ the transformation of commerce,” 
Professor Waterhouse points out that in spite of considerable 
improvement in the modern conduct of industry, the root 
of the matter is still untouched. Here Christian thought and 
business behaviour are unharmonised. ‘ The taproot of evil 
in the commercial system is the fact that the common de- 
nominator of business life is personal gain irrespective of social 
gain.” We refuse to face this manifest truth, and calm our 
consciences by “ social service,” which mainly consists in 
* acting as an ambulance to pick up the casualties of the 
system under which we have prospered.” 


——<—— 


Here we approach the whole problem of sin, and of oy 
personal responsibility in regard to it. Such a subject in the 
hands of Mr. McDowall—whose essay should be read with 
that of Professor Waterhouse—is sure of distinguished and 
unconventional treatment ; and in fact his essay stands oyt 
for directness of appeal and brilliance of attack. If at times 
he rouses our anxiety by a tendency to follow in the wake of 
Dr. Tennant and identify atavism and sin, and in his final pages 
seems to lean to the Patripassian heresy, he earns our deep 
gratitude by his vigorous assertion of our moral responsibility 
and of the fact that sin is essentially a religious conception, 
“not a matter of celd ethical error.” It is ‘‘ the choice of g 
lower standard when the higher is known. It is a turning away 
from God.” This, the essential character of sin, is a constant, 
Its expressions will vary, according to the moral and cultural 
level at which the sinner lives. The crime of the-garden suburh 
may be the commonplace of the South Seas : for its sinfulness 
abides in the fact that it is recognized as a wrong choice, or is 
the penalty of an earlier wrongful choice. Only the fact of 
man’s free will makes sin, in the strict sense, possible. It takes 
a creature who is capable of heaven to do the deeds which 
bear the mark of hell. KvELYN UNDERHILL. 


A Text-book of Modern History 


Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries (1789. 
1932). By A. J. Grant and H. W. V. Temperley. (Longmans, 
12s. 6d.) 

TeEXxT-BOOKS are terribly important. They are indeed more 
important than they ought to be. For though good teachers 
now encourage youth to draw knowledge from varied sources 
according to their needs and to be critical of all the books they 
read, yet to far too many the text-book is still a great part of 
the subject. It is fortunate, therefore, that ‘ Grant and 
Temperley ” has already established itself as by far the best 
text-book on the period of history in which youth is most 
interested. Most text-books repeat old shibboleths and 
phrases and fail to answer the questions which occur in the 
readers’ minds. Sometimes this has a stimulating effect by 
making them seek answers for themselves. But generally 
they acquiesce in the facile commonplaces and outworn 
generalizations which are served up to them. ‘Grant and 
Temperley ” is always alive. It not only revitalizes in the light 
of modern researches old masses of facts—such as the Crimean 
War—but it associates them with the problems of the con- 
temporary world in which youth is specially interested. Has 
this armaments tangle been tackled before ? Was the League 
the first attempt to make a European Council ? Why do we 
fuss about the Balkans ? Such questions are here. answered 
in the only way they can be answered by making them @ 
living part of the history of the century. 

The diplomatic and political side is by far the best part of 
the book. The economic aspect is not so well brought out. 
It is perhaps impossible to do so on so long a period without 
sacrificing too much the other side. But one might suggest 
that more attention should be paid to the development of 
modern socialism and the personalities connected with it. 
There are only three slight references to Marx, and the student 
can hardly find out from this book why he is the prophet of 
inillions in Europe to-day. 

There is not much alteration in that part of the work which 
has appeared in previous editions ; a few changes in one ot 
two notes and numbers is all that the reviewer can find, 
except that one chapter on nationality is discarded altogether. 
But Professor Temperley has written a history of the War and 
the Peace to justify the title in which twentieth century is an 
addition. No one could be better qualified for the task, and 
he has made it an individual contribution, stressing those 
things which he regards as significant. Thus the battles 
of the Marne and Tannenberg are described in much greater 
detail than the rest of the War, because so much depended on 
them. But the rest of the story is well calculated to stimulate 
imagination and enable the readers to understand why some 
things happened as they did. In the part dealing with the 
Peace treaties the Editor of the standard history is well 
entitled to take his own line and some of his judgements are 
very much his own, such as that on Wilson and Reparations. 
In some eases his own special interests seem to distort the 
perspective of the picture. It is right that the diabolical 
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treatment of the Armenians should be made known to Western 
readers, but it comes as a surprise that eight pages are devoted 
to that topic, while the Russian Revolution is not given inde- 
pendent treatment at all but only referred to incidentally or 
jn connexion with the Peace settlement. Lenin is treated 
more hardly than Marx, for his name does not occur in the 
index, and I have only been able to find one short reference 
to him. The description of the so-called ‘* Balkanization ” 
of Central Europe is brilliantly done and is in its balanced 
judgement and revelation of essential facets, which have been 
obscured by a cloud of propaganda, a real contribution to 
history. The differences between Hungary and her neighbours 
could not have been more impartially and clearly displayed 
in so short a compass except by one who was a master of the 
subject. In the Far East Professor Temperley is not so much 
at home, and makes the slip of stating that Japan ‘ obtained 
the province of Shantung in full sovereignty from China.” 
One could naturally make other criticisms in a book which 
deals with so many controversial subjects. But the great 
point is that recent history is put in its proper place as a 
development of the preceding years. This is indeed so far 
the best of modern history text-books that it may be hoped 
that its sale will continually increase and that the publishers 
will allow the type to be reset at frequent intervals so that 
new information can be quickly incorporated in it. In that 
way what is already a precious possession will become even 
more valuable not only for itself but as a model to all others. 
C. IX. WrBsTER. 


The Age of Sulla and Caesar 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. IX, The Roman 
Republic, 133-44 B.C. Edited by 8. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock 
and M. P. Charlesworth. (Cambridge University Press. 
37s. 6d.) 

Tux Cambridge Ancient History has from the first proved 
to be the best of all such co-operative enterprises. In the 
ninth volume, dealing with the last century of the Roman 
Republic, the skill of the editors in planning and co-ordinating 
the work of a number of specialist contributors is most clearly 
manifested. The subject-matter, of course, has a greater 
unity than in preceding volumes, for Rome with her revolu- 
tionary changes, her civil wars and her foreign conquests 
fills the picture. Yet one cannot but marvel at the evenness 
of the writing and the consistency of the judgements when 
one remembers that a dozen or more different hands were 
engaged on this great volume of a thousand pages. While 
the personal views of such scholars as Mommsen or Heitland 
or Rice Holmes on this fascinating and difficult period must 
always carry weight, it is hardly to be questioned that the 
new Cambridge volume gives in an attractive form the fullest 
and most authoritative account of the subject. 

Mr. Hugh Last’s chapters on the Gracchi, Marius and 
Sulla and Mr. Adcock’s chapters on Caesar are the dominating 
features of the book. They have both endeavoured not merely 
to narrate events but to explain the political significance 
of these famous Romans. Mr. Last’s considered estimate 
of the Gracchi is illuminating. To regard them as early 
Socialists is as foolish as to hail Sir Thomas More, of all 
men, as a Communist born out of due season. Their primary 
object was to relieve unemployed Romans by settling them 
on the public land and, in the case of Gaius, by founding 
colonies. Such measures, however, angered those who had 
the Jand and intensified the demand of the Italian subject- 
peoples for Roman citizenship. Moreover, while their aims 
were laudable, the Gracchi were prone to violent methods. 
They challenged the conservative Senate and were beaten ; 
but if they had won, Rome would have been at the mercy 
of its mob, and all tribunes were not as honest as the Gracchi. 
The contrast between Marius and Sulla is well brought out— 
Marius the competent soldier but tactless politician and 
Sulla, brilliant alike as general and statesman. Marius, by 
admitting volunteers to the legions and by taking care that 
the disbanded legionaries should get farms instead of being 
thrown penniless on the world, established that personal 
connexion between general and troops. which made the civil 
wars possible and eventually destroyed the Republic. But 
Marius did not know how to use his military strength for 
political ends, whereas Sulla did, The ferocity of their con- 


flicts and their rival proscriptions is emphasized. Yet the 
stubborn Roman people, though rent by violent feuds, could 
beat down all enemies. Sulla’s campaign in Greece and 
Asia Minor against Mithridates, at the very time when his 
rivals at home were not merely denying him support but 
despatching another army that might attack him, is one of the 
most astonishing in all history. 

Two able and racy chapters, by Mr. Cary, on the con- 
spiracies of Catiline and the first triumvirate of Pompey, 
Crassus and Caesar, and a brilliant summary of the Gallic 
war by Mr. Hignett lead up to Mr. Adcock’s remarkable 
study of Caesar as general and statesman. Caesar's long 
series of victories has, of course, exercised many military 
historians, including Napoleon himself, and Mr. Adcock does 
not discuss them in close detail. But he gives an admirable 
idea of Caesar's methods, of his patience when wisdom 
dictated it and of his relentless attack when hesitation might 
have been fatal. He was idolized by his legionaries ; a few 
stern words from him sufficed to quell the mutiny of the 
Ninth legion at Placentia; the troops of his opponents in 
the civil war, when beaten, gladly swelled his ranks. One is 
impressed by the rapidity and completeness of his campaigns 
in Greece, Africa, Spain and Pontus alike, and on the whole 
by the clemency which, unlike most of his contemporaries, 
he usually displayed to the vanquished. As a statesman he 
showed a similar tolerance of adversaries—if it was not, 
rather, contempt of men whom he knew to be inferior to 
himself. Mr. Adcock does not think that Caesar had thought 
out a new constitution such as Augustus was to establish. 
He was content with his supreme and overriding powers as 
dictator, but he forgot or did not heed the fact that a 
dictatorship in Roman eyes was but a temporary affair and 
that with the passing of the dictator the old senatorial 
Government and the elections and the powers of the tribunes 
must return. Those who conspired against him and took his 
life on the Ides of March counted on this, though their 
motives were doubtless very mixed. Caesar's death was to 
restore the old Republic ; in fact, it paved the way for the 
new Empire, which the wisdom of Augustus set upon a firm 
basis. 

The volume includes valuable chapters on special subjects 
like Parthia, Jewry, Ciceronian society, art, literature and 
law, and it contains a number of exceptionally clear maps 
and plans. EpwarD HAWKE. 


The Pompous Cad 


Memoirs of the Comte Alexandre de Tilly. Translated by 
Francois Delisle. With an introduction by Dr. Havelock Ellis, 
(Gollancz. 18s.) 

Ir was Stendhal who just over a hundred years ago declared 
that the Memoirs of the Comte de Tilly was the amusing 
book which had appeared in Paris at that time and who 
recommended it to an English friend, sure of its instant success, 
But England was too engrossed by the democratic seduction 
of industrial revolution to find the memories of a celebrated 
French libertine to its taste, even though he had been page 
to Marie Antoinette, and for a hundred years Tilly has 
remained untranslated. Now we have him naked in English ; 
and it is clear that Stendhal’s sense of style and period, and 
his eye for the psychologically complex and spontaneous 
have not erred. 

For although Tilly did not write a second Liaisons Dangeur- 
euses, and like all roués is somewhat of a bore when middle 
age and confession conspire against him, he is, even at his 
most pompous, spontaneous and innocently self-revealing. 
He is a bad writer because he has little or no power of 
selection. The scandalous writer needs a decent moral] 
reticence. But Tilly is naked one moment, and the next 
grotesquely dressed in moral platitude, stuffed in the grand 
manner. He sets out to write and confess magnificently, 
and before he knows where he is, his moralizings trip him up, 
his digressions entangle his feet and he is in one of the 
most engaging muddles in which guileful autobiography can 
tie up its innocents. 

As a seducer Tilly was an unexceptional cad ; adventurous, 
brilliant, spirited, if you like, but a thoroughgoing cad ; 
yet he was also—and this is his saving grace from the point 
of view of the reader—a delicious comic character. He 
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writes conplacently on and on sublimely unaware that he is 
as ridiculous as the posturing statue of any public. nonentity. 
He moralizes, he apostrophizes, he explains his witticisms, 
he patronizes and sentimentalizes in the smug Ah ma fille, 
ma pauovre fille fashion of the connoisseur, he utters platitudes ; 
inserting a dead poem of his own composition, he observes 
that it will indicate what he might have done as a poet if he 
had not wasted his life—and all in one of the worst prose 
styles that ever seized upon confessional flatulence. The 
awful truth is that the poor gentleman had read his Rousseau 
and persuaded himself that he loved his innumerable mis- 
tresses. Hence the tear in the connoisseur’s eye. 

Although he is a comic character in his Memoirs, Tilly 
was no fool. He was an impertinent and importunate creature 
with a touch of genius. He is disarmingly candid about his 
amatory methods and the book is a complete tactical guide 
to the conquest of the female heart. His technique was 
in essentials simple. His one unfailing card was to do some- 
thing striking, to make a theatrical scene, cither by declaring 
violent love, swearing eternal chastity or weeping with 
romantic remorse. By his own account he never failed: 
For wise men, hé remarked, do not commit themselves against 
ladies of proved virtue lest ‘“‘ they risk damage to their pride 
against a rock marked by other wrecks.” There is a psycho- 
Jogical moment: ‘‘ She has since acted in Paris where I 
witnessed her death in the prime of life, yet most timely, for 
she had put on flesh which rendered her a shapeless mass ; 
but she was now just what is required to compel love.” 

Tilly is not continuously pompous even if he almost con- 
tinuously is a cad. Many of his intrigues are most diverting 
and throw a clear light on the habits of the time. His 
shocked account of being picked up by a masked woman in 
the street, of seeing her later at a reception, and then of 
being bored to death by her when he met her in later life and 
she had reformed, is a good short story. It has a certain 
perfunctory insolence. Stranger still is his tale of how he 
was set upon by three furies and had to defend himself 
with candlesticks, finally setting fire to their dresses. There 
is always a saving blend of shrewdness and zest in his style. 
His comments on the court are self important, but he has an 
eye for the bizarre ; the provincial governor, for example, 
who ate a ten-pound joint of mutton raw every evening and 





who was unsuccessful because he did good ungraciously. He 
knew everyone there was to know. About England, 


where his debts got him into trouble, he makes some 
amusing observations, remarking among other things that 
English women are the most beautiful on earth but when 
they set out to be ugly they go beyond everything. He 
was an enemy of duelling—though swords cross many times 
in this book—and he notes that in England when a man dies 
he wants to know why; whereas in France he thinks 
only of the glorious grief of his friends and his mistress. 
Tilly himself committed suicide (in exile and unmourned), 
because he could not forgive himself for having been robbed 
in a theatre—the last absurd gesture of a man who performs 
in these Memoirs the strange comic turn of moralizing naked. 
The translation with its foreign idiom, its lapses into ‘* What 
Horror!” seems the appropriately negligent garment for 
Tilly's public stance. V. S. Prircurrr. 


Helping Lawrence 


By Major Sir Hubert Young, C.M.G., 
10s. 6d.) 


The Independent Arab. 

.5.0. (Johu Murray. 
Ir was in 1908 that Sir Hubert Young first entered those 
Middle Eastern countries in which he was to do such valuable 
and strenuous work during the succeeding years, and which 
he left only a few months ago to take over the Governorship 
of Nyasaland. In those days the long interregnum between 
the Flying Carpet and the air-lines of civil aviation was still 
in force; even the German-built Baghdad Railway. ‘ was 
still little more than a project.” From Diarkebir, nine days’ 
upstream of Mosul, the author floated all the way down the 
Tigris to Baghdad on a raft of inflated goatskins. Before he 
embarked he met, in the diggings at Carchemish, ‘a quiet 
little man of the name of Lawrence.” ‘ Lawrence was then 
twenty-five. .. . By his mere personality he had converted 
the excavation into a miniature British Consulate.’ Sir 
Hiubert stayed with him tor a week. 





His respect for this unaccountable young man appears to 
have been reciprocated. In 1918 he was summoned. by the 
‘High Commissioner to Cairo from sick leave in India, where 
he had been recuperating from the effect of hard and varied 
service in Mesopotamia (his account of which loses more than 
half its interest for the lack of any relevant maps). In Cairo 
he found Lawrence : 

“*They asked me to suggest someone who would take my 

place in case anything happened to me,’ said Lawrence, with his 
mischievous smile, ‘and 1 told them I thought no one could, 
As they pressed me, I said I could only think of Gertrude Bell 
and yourself, and they seemed to think you would be better for 
this particular job than sho would.’ ” 
So for the rest of the War, until the capture of Damascus, Sir 
Hubert was attached to the semi-regular Arab units operating 
in conjunction with the British forces in a guerilla campaign 
which, while its inspiration was due to Lawrence, owed a 
great part of its effectiveness to his assistants. 

The author’s activities are vividly but modestly described. 
He takes us behind the scenes of adventure, and we are given 
some idea of the labour, resource, and diplomacy required to 
stage-manage a revolt in the desert. Camels, fodder, supplies, 
equipment, communications—all the factors on which the 
success of some spectacular raid depended could only be pre- 
pared through co-operation with a people to whom time meant 
nothing and truth (in most cases) rather less. The absence 
of maps will make it impossible for all save the initiated to 
follow very closely the operations described ; but The Inde- 
pendent Arab presents an exciting and authoritative cross- 
section of the work which those operations entailed. 

To Lawrence himself the author pays warm tributes. He 
arrived too late on the scene to see much of “ the real Eliza- 
bethan Lawrence.” 
popular opinion of the man, and to convince him of the value 
of those almost legendary exploits : 

* T have often been asked whether Lawrence could have dono 
what he did if it had not been for his almost inexhaustible supply 
of golden ‘ guineas,’ and I have always made the same answer. 
Lawrence could certainly not have done what he did without 
the gold, but no one else could have done it with ten times tho 
amount.” 

Sir Hubert’s concluding chapters throw valuable light on 
the conflict of interests and personalities in the months fol- 
lowing the War, from which finally emerged a policy recently 
so triumphantly justified by the admission of an autonomous 
Iraq to the League of Nations. Particularly illuminating, 
though obviously controversial, is his comment on the earliest 
stages of that policy’s development : 

“(Sir Arnold) Wilson failed to realize the necessity of keeping 
faith with the Arabs as much as Lawrence underestimated the 
necesssity for keeping faith with the French, .. . If only they 
had been working together, instead of against each other, the 
result might well have been that Syria and Iraq would have 
developed side by side along exactly the same lines, and entered 
the League of Nations hand-in-hand.” 

K, PLE, 


The Adventure of Poetry 
(Black. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. KENDON’s is a voice that is not often heard ; but when 
he does speak he is instantly recognizable, for few living 
writers have so distinctive a personality. He is as unique 
as Mr. de la Mare. Both are strangely endowed writers, 
rare masters of the pen who cannot shape a simple sentence 
without giving it a little parting touch that makes it different. 
The whole business is almost unfair. What trick have the 
gods, or the nine muses, played, that thousands of talented 
and learned and justice-haunted people spend laborious days 
in literary work of undoubted merit, yet are hardly distin- 
guishable from each other ; while here is Mr. Kendon, asked 
to write a short and simple essay for children, with the result 
that he produces a little masterpiece that catches the adult 
heart, and sets up complications of nostalgia and ineffable 
longings past all power of analysis? Perhaps the answer 
is that this favouritism is due to the fact that the nine sisters 
recognize their own kind when they meet mortals of simple 
spirit and unselfconscious mind: people like William Blake 
and W. H. Davies. 

Mr. Kendon is of that kind. His prose is like water. It 
flows. It is transparent. It creates sudden little dissections 
and refractions of light that break up familiar facts and dully- 


The Adventure of Poetry. By Frank Kendon. 


But he saw enough to make him endorse’ 
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-accepted truths into a thousand facets of beauty, each one a 


novelty and a new adventure to the eye. It is matter-of-fact 
and unsentimental, but it creeps into the blood like the 
impalpable toxins of kinship, waking the reader to a sense 
of intimacy and personal contact. Mr. Kendon becomes a 
presence with us as we read. 

He begins, therefore, at a great advantage in addressing 
himself to children, who demand above all to be offered 
something concrete. The difficulty of talking about poetry 
is thus half solved as soon as Mr. Kendon begins. He 
presents the ‘ World of Poetry,” which exists, as he says, 
solely for enjoyment : 

“That is why wo read poetry; to enjoy it. This may seem 
no reason at all to solemn persons, whose rule is that most enjoy- 
ment is idleness and a waste of time, or at best a relief (not to be 
treated too seriously) from the solemn business of life. But the 
kind of pleasure I am praising, the kind that poetry can give, 
is never a waste of time. Indeed, nothing is more miserable than 
a waste of time, It is safe to say that if you are happy the timo 
is not a waste, and that if you are bored, or discontented, it is 
beeause timo is being wasted. Wo are different from rocks and 
stones chietiy by being alive.” 

From that point he sets out to show how poetry is a means 
of disecvering the fullest possible consciousness of that con- 
dition of ** being alive,” and of performing the ever-recurring 
miracle of waking not only oneself but also the contemplated 
object to the joy of living and acting each upon the other 
with surprises and satisfactions that accumulate to make the 
days a great adventure and the nights a pause for ecstatic rest. 

But Mr. Kendon does not do this by the mere exploitation 
of his personality. He is what all poets should be, a gram- 
marian, with a nice and accurate knowledge of words and the 
structure of language. He remembers and can relate the 
pageant of English literature because it is a part of his own 
particular ** being alive.” He has, too—-and this is invaluable 
when dealing with children—the patience to explain small 
details and obvious meanings in such a way that they are 
exciting. But over and above this gifted school-mastership 
is a quality as indefinable as the poetry that he writes about. 
As an example of it, here is his comment after quoting Shake- 
speare’s **O Mistress Mine” : 

“Tt is the finest poom of Shakespeare, and he is the finest poet. 
You may dig into this for meanings, but it cannot be destroyed. 
Here is something that the wise man’s son knows better than 
his father, and a poem which, once possessed, will never fail to 
the end of life. It is as actual, natural, and unchangeable as a 
lark’s song that is heard out of the skies above the April fields. 
It is such a song, sung out of skies over the meadows of mankind.” 


Ricvarpd CHurcu. 


A Minet’s Welfare 


A Pitman Looks at Oxford. By Roger Dataller. 


Tne author of this interesting journal, a young Yorkshire 
pitman, went up to Oxford in 1928 with a miner’s welfare 
scholarship. We meet many persons of reputation in his com- 
pany—Cole, Maxton, Canon Streeter and Dean Inge, Blunden, 
Tagore and Gilbert Murray, plus several of the better known 
comic turns of the intellectual demi-monde. There are no signs 
of the success-snob about him, however. He does not parade 
his celebrities. When necessary, as in the case of Dean Inge, 
he allows them to speak for themselves; and no further 
criticism is needed. One is aware of the deep-grained scep- 
ticism of the miner in many of his sketches, a quality more 
interesting than the cerebral cynicism of the ex-public school 
intellectual. Mr. Dataller gives generous credit to the univer- 
sity for the many benefits she offered him: he is equally out- 
spoken in his attacks upon certain aspects of the system— 
presumption upon service, idleness and licensed infantility. 
When he praises, he does so without gush ; when he criticizes, 
he is neither irresponsible nor hysterical. His attitude 
throughout appears more adult than that of the average 
“upper-class ” undergraduate. ‘This core of sobriety and 
good sense in his writing differentiates it from the ruck of 
books about university life. Mr. Dataller, indeed, is clearly 
one of those people, rare enough in the past two centuries, 
who justify the original foundation. He contrives to impart 
his enthusiasm over the subject for his B.Litt. thesis: and 
we find, comparing the later entries in the journal with the 
earlier, a refinement of expression and a broadening of 
sympathy, while his independence of judgement scems un- 


(Dent. 5s.) 


impaired. ‘This is an unpretentious book ; but it is well worth 
reading, and there is enough in it to make one hope that the 
author has not done with writing now he has returned to 
his pit. C. Day Lewis. 


Meissen or Nymphenburg ? 


Porcelain as an Art and a Mirror of Fashion. By Professor 

Robert Schmidt. Translated by W. A. Thorpe. (Harrap, 25s.) 
Proressor Scumipr has written an admirably lucid history 
of the development of porcelain. He is primarily concerned 
with Europe, and the history of porcelain in the Far East 
is therefore summed up in about twenty pages. But in this 
brief account the author has wisely included just those facts 
which bear on the subsequent tendencies in European 
poreelain, and has included a section on the origin of the 
passion for chinoiseries in Europe. He also hints at the 
influence of this passion on architectural decoration and 
describes specimens of Rococo rooms made specially to 
house collections of Oriental vases. 

Vrofessor Schmidt divides the body of the book into two 
parts, one dealing with vessels, the other with figures. The 
pure layman- may find the former section slightly technical, 
but, given a knowledge of the jargon, it makes pleasant 
enough reading and the narrative is clear and coherent. In 
order to suit his public the translator has added a chapter 
and many plates dealing with the English factories which, 
however, he does not attempt to defend from _ the 
charge of provincialism where compared with Sévres or 
Meissen. 

By far the most fascinating part of the book deals with 
porcelain figures, particularly the German. Here the author 
and the translator come into conflict, for whereas Professor 
Sehmidt has written his book with the emphasis on Kindler, 
the greatest modeller of Meissen, Mr. Thorpe explicitly takes 
as his hero Bustelli, the supreme artist of Nymphenburg. 
Ultimately preference in this matter will, of course, be a 
matter of taste, but the problem can be related to 2 more 
general question. For the difference between Kandler and 
Bustelli is not merely a matter of porcelain; it is funda- 
mentally the same as that between Saxon and Bavaricn 
sculpture and modelling on any scale. Apart from technical 
questions Bustelli’s figures differ from Kandler’s in the matter 
of gesture. The attitudes of Kindler’s figures are pleasant 
and natural, but they are conventional and inexpressive. His 
dandies stand elegantly ; their hands make an easy movement, 
but the figures do not convey any particular meaning. His 
lovers behave with decorum, but without passion. In 
Bustelli’s figures, on the other hand, every gesture is relevant. 
Ile shows a preference for scenes representing a definite 
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action, so, for instance, instead of showing, like Kindler, a 
-Jady and gentleman out walking, he shows them giving alms 
.to a beggar on their walk, an affecting scene in which the 
gratitude of the beggar and the bashfulness of the donor 
are wittily represented. Bustelli rarely gives us * A pair of 
lovers,” but rather “The Stormy Wooing ” or “ The jealous 
lover,” which give opportunities for the representation of 
.emotion by gesture. Even when he models a single figure it 
is always in an unexpected and characteristic attitude. His 
gestures are exaggerated, affected if you like, but 
there is always about them a certain spice lacking in 
Kindler. 

This witty use of expressive gesture is a characteristic of 
the best Bavarian sculpture and can be found exactly in 
Bustelli’s contemporary Ignaz Giinther, who never allows 
an irrelevant movement in a single figure or a group. It 
seems to be a Bavarian characteristic, for it is never found 
in a Saxon like Permoser or an Austrian like Donner, whereas 
it is evident in an earlier Bavarian sculptor like Egid Quirin 
Asam and even, as far back as the sixteenth century, in 
Hubert Gerhard. I suggest that it is originally due to the 
contact of Bavarian sculptors with Mannerism, for the figures 
in Mannerist sculpture posture and swagger like those of the 
Bavarian Rococo. But the Bavarians have the advantage, 
for by a far closer observation of nature they infused the 
sometimes’ empty contortions of Mannerist figures with a 
more precise expression. 

Professor Schmidt’s work has been admirably published 
‘and, by a miracle, even the coloured plates are good. Mr. 
Thorpe has done his work so well that the book does not 
read like a translation at all. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


“ . . No, Nor Woman Neither” 


Such Women are Dangerous. By Harold Dearden. (Hutchin- 
son. 10s. 6d.) 

Cora Pearl, Courtesan. By Baroness von Hutten. (Davies. 5s.) 
Passion. By Robert Neumann. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

‘THESE three books should be in the hands of every misogynist, 
for they contain what must be a record assemblage of tho- 
roughly nasty women. Cora Pearl had a charm which does 
not weather cold print as do her avarice and complete lack of 
seruple. The “ Six Literary Marriages * which Herr Neumann 
lumps together as Passion muster perhaps one decent human 
being among them; and the thirty heroines of Such Women 
are Dangerous are as pretty a collection of murderesses as one 
could wish to avoid. 

What Dr. Dearden thinks of women I hate to imagine. He 
generalizes slashingly, is steadily witty, sometimes funny, and 
always acute. In brevity at least he is the soul of wit, and his 
tales are superbly vivid. His attitude is one of pseudo- 
tolerant irony : here, for example, is Amy Dugan in her over- 
crowded Home for Elderly Folk : 

‘The whole situation was most unsatisfactory; but Amy’‘s 

feminine clear-sightedness enabled her at once to hit upon a 
solution. ‘These dilatory old souls must be hurried up a little. 
Amy set herself at once to attend to this. She purchased a quantity 
of arsenic in the village on the pretext that the Home was overrun 
with rats; and in a very short time what had formerly been a 
gamble on the part of the institution was raised to the status of 
a trustee investment.” 
There is murder for money, murder for love, murder for hate, 
and murder for the sheer joy of murdering : every case, from 
Amy Dugan to Ruth Snyder and the Sisters Flannagan, 
neatly and professionally summarized. This is no bedside 
book, but it is just the thing for those who like a good murder 
on a Sunday afternoon. 

Cora Pearl has No. 1 of the new “ Sinners’ Library ” all to 
herself, and it is scarcely enough for her surprising life and 
personality. She rose from a squalid betrayal in London to 
become the most expensive luxury of the Second Empire. 
She was raucous, blasphemous, avaricious and cruel, and she 
could have any man she chose. She moves vividly among 
the masks and crinolines and tasteless extravagances of that 
tinsel world, and dies at last in well-earned misery. It is a 
moral, if not an edifying tale. Baroness von Hutten tells it 
with enjoyment and adroit skirting of thin ice, and with such 
accuracy as is possible or necessary. ‘The most startling mis- 
print is in the last sentence, and the most startling mixed 


—— 


‘metaphor: “. .. . the Emperor, to whom his mother’s fly. 


blown reputation was a continual itch.” 

By shock tactics, Herr Neumann sets out to prove that 
authors are human, if not sub-human, and at least as good 
copy for a horrifying full-page feature as any Cora Pear! or 
Mrs. Maybrick. His heavy-ironic, long-distance flights of 
imagination are not unlike Dr. Dearden’s, except that they do 
not succeed. The marriages upon which he displays informa- 
tion concerned Shelley, Strindberg, Dostoievsky, Goethe, 
Byron and Balzac. One study, “* Dictation at Dostoievsky’s,” 
is an admirable piece of imaginative biography, and even 
allows the young Anna Grigoryevna Snitkin several good 
qualities. ‘* Lord Byron plays Lord Byron” and “ Mr. P. B, 
Shelley is Confronted with the Seriousness of Life ” prove how 
little fidelity to fact need have to do with truth to life. Vigo- 
rous and striking as are Herr Neumann’s imaginings, I fail to 
see who will benefit much by them—except, of course, those 
who are already thoroughly out of temper with the human 
race. Monica REDLICH. 


Innocence Abroad 
A Half Day’s Ride. By Padraic Colum. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Papraic Cou is an unusual character in the world of 
literature. A volume of collected poems, recently issued, 
and the present book of essays and sketches, enable us to 
survey his work at large and savour its peculiar qualities, 
Despite all that is claimed, there are in reality very few 
writers whose work appeals equally to sophisticated and un- 
sophisticated readers, and the number of poets in the world 
to-day whose work is memorized and repeated by peasants 
and all manner of humble folk could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Mr. Colum is among them, and when we read 
A Half Day’s Ride we can see why. There is about his work 
an extraordinary innocence, a freshness of vision and a direct- 
ness of comment which never startle on the printed page but 
slowly amaze us as we come to realize their consistency and 
their cumulative effect. Mr. Colum is, in the good sense, 
simple. Travel and experience, which make many simple 
people knowing, have made him wise. He is alive to every 
aspect of twentieth-century civilization. It is those aspects 
which he selects for his commentary that make this volume 
so attractive a self-portrait. Actually, he tells us a good 
deal about himself, and always in revealing phrases. ‘“* Any 
story or any play in which a man bends a bow and shoots an 
arrow is a good story or play, as far as I am concerned,” he 
says, when relating a performance of the opera William Tell 
in Paris, with John Sullivan (so curiously unlucky in this 
country) singing Arnold. Even so, such a sketch as My Friends 
the Midgets tells us more about Mr. Colum than anything he 
himself has volunteered. Karl and Franz, two vaudeville 
midgets, he met when crossing the Atlantic third class. Here 
is the final paragraph, when the ship comes to land : 


(Maremillan. 


“ And when it is light again the ship moves along tho docks, past 
high stages filled with watchers. Man after man, woman after 
woman, picks out a friend on the ship and makes a sign of welcome. 
One man stands rigid and intent, searching every yard of the nearing 
ship. No movement around can make him change his position. 
Intent, leaning forward with gaunt face, he searches, searches for 
somebody of whom he despairs. The ship comes nearer and goes 
past him, and no sign of recognition has moved his clenched hands 
and bloodless face. The gangway is pushed across, Karl and Franz, 
led by Wilhelm, go before me. They waddle; the legs of these little 
men are not for marching.” 


Entirely different in subject is the collection of Hawaiian 
sketches entitled /sland Days. For many readers these will 
form the most attractive part of the book. Mr. Colum is the 
ideal traveller. He does not, metaphorically speaking, bring 
house and furniture with him from home, but he is never 
tempted by fresh surroundings to be anything less than 
himself. Other notable pieces are ‘‘ Plautus and the Comic 
Inheritance ” (with flashes of excellent criticism), ** Robert 
Burns and the Poetic Inheritance,” and the essay, * Two 
Poets,” which brings together the dissimilar figures of Bliss 
Carman and Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. Here is a portrait of 
the latter: 

* 1 used to sce him in his latter days, propped up in his bed in the 
mornings, writing in pencil, in the clearest and firmest handwriting, 
the entrics in his diaries that chronicle the decline of a civilization— 
the entries that have gone to make his volumes of memoirs. It was 
greed, he thought, now more unabashed than ever, that was making 
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THE PRODIGAL FATHER 
Richard Church 
CLEMENCE DANE: ‘A particularly original 


study of women and men. An absorbing and 
utterly convincing story.’ 


L. A. G. Stronc: ‘It delights the sensitive 
reader.’ 7/ 
2nd Impression 


THE GOLD RIM 
Irene Rathbone 


A love story of the present day by the author of 
the war-book, We That Were Young 
RICHARD ALDINGTON: ‘An honest attempt to 
see a dawn of hope after the dreary cynicism of 


the post-war epoch. ‘There is courage in the 
figure of Clare.’ 7/6 


FRUITS OF THE EARTH 
Frederick Philip Grove 


PuHyLuis BENTLEY: ‘A stirring tale of pioneer 
farming. It tells brave things.’ 
ADRIAN BELL: * [his is an achievement.’ 


A. G. STREET: ‘A fascinating story. It gave me 
much pleasure.” 


H. E, Bates: ‘ Honest, vivid and convincing.’ 


é 


ON THE HILL 
Lewis Gibbs 


FRANK KENDON: ‘A book to read with great 
pleasure.’ 


BriTIsH WEEKLY: ‘ Mr. Gibbs has taken a 


piece of modern life and recorded it entire.” 


L. A. G. Stronc: ‘An excellent story. Mr. 
Gibbs brilliantly presents the everyday.’ 7/6 


KING CARNIVAL 
John C. Moore 


The first collection of short stories by the author 
of English Comedy (2nd Impression) 


RALPH STRAUS: ‘An excellent collection—in 
Mr. Moore’s best style.’ 7/6 


A PITMAN LOOKS 
AT OXFORD 


Roger Dataller 


Cecit Rozerts: ‘A book of absolute honesty, 
in which a mind, singularly balanced and gifted 
with expression, views Oxford with a courageous 
freshness I have not encountered anywhere else. 
Every page of this delightful book rewards the 
reader.” 


























John Murray's 
New Books 


Last Tuesday 


ORIGINS 
OF SACRIFICE 


A Study in Comparative Religion 
By Dr. E. O. JAMES, F.S.A. 


The distinguished authority on folk-lore subjects. 
10s. 6d. net 





Just Published 





THE 
INDEPENDENT ARAB 
By SIR'‘HUBERT YOUNG, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


“Interesting; with enough of the expert’s opinion 
to attract those who know their subject 
and not too much of it to frighten 
away the general public.”—Fteld. 

With Maps, 15s. net 


THE INDIA WE SAW 


By the Hon. EDWARD CADOGAN, 
C.B., M.P. 


‘Colourful, animated, salient. Mr. Cadogan, who 
already knew India, describes it all freshly 
and with zest."-—The Times. 
7s. 6d. net 


Last Thursday 


P.C. WREN’S 


Tales of 
Romance, 
Adventure, 
and the 
Foreign 
Legion 


FLAWED 
BLADES 


7s. 6d. net 








Other New 7/6 Novels 


CAMPBELL OF DUISK 


By ROBERT CRAIG 


Author of “O People” and “ Lucy Flockhart.” 





“Mr. Craig makes a fascinating story of this 

family saga.”"—The Times. 

“A remarkably fine novel.” 
Glasgow Evening News. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS’S 


SECOND-HAND WIFE 


A most readable novel. Fresh and warmly 
alive.”—-Everyman, 


DEAD MAN’S ALIBI 


By LEONARD HOLLINGWORTH 
“Exciting. The stages of detection are ingenious 
and the end is delightful.” 

—Ehi ening News 


—__-Albemarle St., London, W. 1 
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the world less free and less lovely than it was fifty years before. Men 
had less and Jess passion about liberty. He was glad to hear that 
there was a revival of the military idea in Irish nationalism ; he had 
been made sorry to hear of Irish people of that time—the Home Rule 
era—mouthing loyalty to a policy which denied them the right to 
govern themselves. ‘ I have remained a Fenian,’ he said. Hearing 
him speak dispraisingly of the sons of Highland lords who enter the 
Guards and dissipate their resources in London, I said, ‘ You don’t 
like people who are not true to their racial heritage.’ ‘I hate 
“ friendlies "’,’ he said gruffly.”” 





We would many of us go a whole day’s ride with Mr. Colum, 
or a week’s, for that matter. 


Treason 
Treason. By A. L. Hayward. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Haywarp’s interest in treason is purely that of a story- 
teller, and to make up this volume he has chosen from the 
well-stocked annals of history fifteen of the stories that please 
him best. These plots and conspiracies are as varied in 
their intentions as in their protagonists, but only those readers 
will quarrel with Mr. Hayward’s selection or with his style 
of writing who are out to draw conclusions about the pathology 
of idealism. For there is no possible affinity between Sir 
Roger Casement and Kunz von Kaufungen, whose attempted 
abduction of two fifteenth-century German princelings was 
frustrated by some honest charcoal burners. And the net 
is cast even wider than that—wide enough to include some 
account of Mrs. Wheeldon’s attempt to poison Mr. Lloyd 
George as well as of the Gowrie rough house in which James VI 
of Scotland nearly lost his life. 

King Alexander and Queen Draga of Servia are also present, 
and Mr. Hayward, very properly for his purpose, ignores 
the controversy as to whether it was he or she who gave 
their hiding place away by crying out for help, and concen- 
trates on the more obviously picturesque features of the 
assassination, culminating with Alexander’s prolonged agony 
among the flower beds. Another royal assassination that 
interests him is that of Alexander II of Russia, and he describes 
carefully what the Czar looked like just after the fatal bomb 
had been thrown. On the whole the plots that were unsuc- 
cessful make better reading, although one or two of the 
English ones, such as the Cato Street conspiracy and Colonel 
Despard’s plot, are a little depressing. But Mr. Hayward 
never deserts his traitors this side of the gallows and most 
of them die bravely. General Malet, for instance, who nearly 
succeeded in. stealing France from Napoleon, insisted, as 
the senior officer present, on commanding his own execution 
squad and still had breath enough to call up the reserves 
when they bungled the job at the first attempt. 


Murders by Heath Robinson 


Murder Must Advertise. By Dorothy L. Sayers. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Dorothy L. Sayers Omnibus. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

The Motor Rally Mystery. By John Khode, (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Driven Death. By Nigel Orde-Powlett. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

Murder of an Initiate. By Milton M. Propper. (Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

Murder at the ’Varsity. 


(Gollancz. 


3y Q. Patrick. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 


Dead Man's Alibi. By Leonard Hollingworth. (Murray. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Simpson Finds a Body. By David Frome. (Longmans. 
7s. 6 


Jeremiah and the Princess. By E. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


Phillips Oppenheim. 


CivILizZATION, it seems, has done little to safeguard the life 
of the individual. True, we are no longer disturbed by the 
mammoth or the dinosaur. But if we are to believe the 
evidence of the “ thriller ”’ is it difficult to engage in any of the 
pursuits of a so-called civilized life without being murdered. 
Dangerous to advertise ; to take part in a motor rally; to 
shoot grouse ; and to be an initiate of the Mu Beta Sigma 
Fraternity of the University of Philadelphia. Dangerous 
even—to body as well as to mind—to go to the University at 
all. And such complicated dangers! It is not merely that 
death is brought about by methods whose ingenuity would do 
credit to a Heath Robinson. It is that the motives for 
murder are as involved as Einstein. Take, for instance, Miss 
Sayers’ brilliant new story, Murder Must Advertise. Victor 


Dean was not simply hit on the head or pushed down the stairs, 
he was shot at through a skylight with a scarab by means of g 
catapult taken from the confiscation desk. And why did he 
come to this timely end in the offices of Pym’s Publicity? 
Not simply because he was a blackmailer ; but also because he 
was concerned in the dope traffic ; because he knew that fast 
young woman Dian de Momerie ; because he was acquainted 
with the circumstances in which the Nutrax 11-inch double 
was prepared for Friday’s Morning Star. It takes, of course, 
Lord Peter Wimsey to find out all this; and it takes Miss 
Sayers and a long and extremely clever book to make ‘it 
plausible. Perhaps the complications of detail are a little 
excessive, but we must be grateful for a story written with 
intelligence and education. Readers of this will go on with 
profit to The Dorothy L. Sayers Omnibus, which reprints 
* The Five Red Herrings,’ ‘* Strong Poison” and “ Lord 
Peter Views the Body.” 

The famous Dr. Priestley’s acumen is severely tested in 
The Motor Rally Mystery (the Crime Club selection for 
February). Why had car No. 514 swerved so violently into 
the ditch as to kill both its occupants ? Why was Lessingham 
competing with a stolen car? What was the meaning of the 
very feminine telegram ? Dr. Priestley as usual takes nothing 
on trust ; and Mr. Rhode achieves a pretty piece of deduction, 
So does Mr. Nigel Orde-Powlett in Driven Death, which proves 
that blood sports may be fatal to the hunter as well as to the 
hunted. Mr. Orde-Powlett gives us the clue at the start, but 
superimposes so many red herrings that we forget all about it, 
Sir George Beald has just shot nine grouse when he is hit on 
the head and pitched down a disused mine shaft; Tony 
Rillington conclusively proves that nobody present at the 
drive could have done it. A nice problem with a really 
possible solution. 

The trouble about Murder of an Initiate is, not that nobody 
could have done it, but that everybody could have done it, 
Which of the yellow-hooded figures at the Mu Beta Sigma 
initiation ceremony injected conine into Stuart Jordan’s 
wrists while untying the ritual cords? Was it the lawyer 
whose wife paid Jordan such rash attentions? Was it 
Patterson, who was mixed up with a vice parlour? Was it 
Buckley, who cheated at crap? Perhaps the best part of 
Mr. Propper’s book is its picture of the American “ Fraternity” 
system ; my dear foo horse-playing. But the investigation of 
the crime has its merits, and there is a surprising finish. As 
for Murder at the ’Varsity—well, well! Death on “A” 
staircase ; death under a lilac bush by the Master's lodge; 
death (nearly) at the Master's tea-party; really the older 
Universities must be looking up. A good melodramatic story 
in which, though Mr. Patrick does not indulge in much 
deduction, he writes about Cambridge with humour and 
knowledge. Mr. Hollingworth in Dead Man’s Alibi—which 
begins in a doss-house and ends in a nursing home—makes an 
honest attempt to base his story on psychology. Tantallon, 
having committed a crime, is so shaken in his soul that he does 
not merely lose his memory ; he becomes a dual personality. 
The difficulty is—since the corpse is missing—so far to revive 
his original personality as to discover the identity of his 
victim. An interesting piece of work. 

A story in the first class up to the last few pages is Mr. 
Simpson Finds a Body. Mr. Simpson returns from the 
Continent to find a corpse in the library ; later the corpse’s 
brother is found in Theobald’s Road. It would be a pity to 
reveal the workings of this excellent story, which, as I say, 
never falters till the very last. Finally, Mr. Oppenheim in 
Jeremiah and the Princess rewards his devoted readers with a 
cosmopolitan tale. The rich young American; the secretive 
Royalty from Central Europe; champagne; actresses ; 
valets ; vast interests at stake ; here they all are, stirred with 
the usual dexterity into the usual Oppenheim ragodt. An 
honest adventure with plenty of glitter and glamour thrown in. 

Ditys Powe... 
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| George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


PAGEANT is coming— 
February 21st. 


What is PAGEANT? 
PAGEANT is a Literary Romance 


because it is the first novel G. B. 
LANCASTER has written since her 
successful Jim of the Ranges, published 
in 1922. Ten years’ silence and now— | 


— PAGEANT | 


It is a novel (price 7s. 6d.) of pioneer- | 
ing days in Tasmania, full of adventure, | 


Of Immense Topical fiterest 


GERMANY PUTS THE 
CLOCK BACK 
By E. A. Mowrer 


(Berlin Corre oc Bd of the “Chicago Daily News”). 





into 
lam 
the 
ling 
ion, 
Ves 


A study of the whole reactionary movement in 
Germany to-day, in its political, historical and 
philosophical aspects—the Nazi movement, the 
Anti-Semitic movement, and other potitical 
reactions, with a brilliant character study of 
Hitler and his associates. From the latest 
trend of events, Germany IS putting the 
clock back already. 7s. Od. net. 














t it, 


romance and atmosphere. 
ony 








It is a story of two families through 
two generations. 


FACTORY 
By Lili Koérber 


A first-hand account by a German girl of life 
in the famous Putiloy works in Leningrad. 
Speaking Russian fluently, she was able to 
share in the everyday life of the proletariat. 
5s. net. 


It combines the appeals of Cimarron 
and Jala. 


It is a book that you must not fail to 
read. 





Whitehall at York 


Edited by J. BOWES MORRELL and 
A. G. WATSON. Illustrated. 15s. 


Foreword by Sir John A. R. Marriott 


PIRANDELLO 
Better Think Twice About It 


and 12 other stories : 
“ Should have a very wide appeal. .. . 4 A work very 





well done and deserving of imitation in other towns. 
Can be read with the relish of a novel.” 
—Northern Echo. 


Translated by Artur and Henrie Mayne 
The first selected volume of Pirandello’s short 
stories to appear in English. The stories are 
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LIFE IN A SOVIET & 
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loes : : . | 
ity remarkable for their variety, and range from wl 
i tragedy to comedy and comedy to farce. 
his 7s. 6d. net. | 
The League on Trial | 
Mr, 
SY WET 2 BEE 16s. | 
th MARJORIE BOWEN By MAX BEER | 
se’s Translated by W. H. Johnston 
rt = 
ae, The Last Bouquet “He knows the working of the League very wen, 
' tie COMPTON MACKENZIE: “ The best volume of =“ ea of ~~ pragma of eorwimaie in League i 
. : : P circles are brilliantly done.”—‘Spectator. | 
ha ghost stories which has appeared for a long | 
tive time. ‘The Crown Derby Plate’ is one of the 





Edward and Marigold 


By MARJORIE THORBURN 5s. 
Illustrated by Barbara Moray Williams 


eS 3 
vith 
An 
in, 


best ghost stories in the [english language.” 
Second Impression, 7s. 6d. net. 





Complete Spring List sent free on application. 


eal JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
AY 
has 


“Deliciously amusing. ... It will be odd if this 
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enchanting essay in juvenile biography docs not attract 











a host of readers of all ages.”"— Yorkshire Post. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strona. 


Light in August. By William Faulkner. (Chatto and Windus. 
8s. 6d.) 

The Gold Falcon or The Haggard of Love. 
(Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

Bitter Comedy. By Joy Baines. 

Nurse. By Barbara Hughes-Stanton. 


Jealousy. By Norah James. (Duckworth. 


Anonymous. 


(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
(Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 
THERE are two main positions in reviewing, which one may 
call the Absolutist and the Relativist.. The former demands 
that each book be judged mercilessly in the sole light of 
the eternal verities. The latter regards it as at least a part 
of the reviewer's duty to give his readers an idea as to 
whether the book is one which they are likely to enjoy. 
Mr. Faulkner’s new novel requires the use of both. It is 
a fine, significant and important piece of work; yet many 
readers will find its matter distasteful and its manner 
difficult. The first of these difficulties, if it is to be overcome 
at all, must be overcome by the readers themselves ; but 
something perhaps may be done about the second. It may 
be useful, before saying anything further, to give a summary 
of the story of Light in August. 

A pregnant woman is travelling along a Mississippi road, 
looking for a man named Lucas Burch. Four weeks later, 
after the fire and murder at the lonely house, the death of 
Christmas the murderer, and the birth of the woman’s child, 
she is travelling on again, still looking for Burch, but now 
accompanied by the doggedly faithful Byron Bunch. Burch, 
a weak man, had deserted her. She heard he was working in 
a Jefferson saw-mill; but, when she got there, all she found 
was the insignificant Bunch, who fell in love with her. On 
the morning when she arrived, all Jefferson was out looking 
at the fire at Miss Burden’s house. Miss Burden, who lived 
alone and was known to sympathize with negroes, had been 
found with her head almost cut off. It was known that she 
had allowed two men from the sawmills to live in a cabin in 
her garden. One was Joe Christmas, the other a man called 
Brown. Christmas had nigger blood in him, which brought 
; him suffering and bitterness of soul. He had been Miss 
| Burden’s lover, but the intrigue was horror to them both, 
| and one night, when she tried to shoot him, he cut her 
| throat. 
| The two main threads of the story are Christmas’ crime 
' and hunting down, and Lena’s search for her man. Christmas 
! had been brought up in an orphanage, and even there his 
: streak of nigger blood made things hard. He was adopted 
i by a grim, God-fearing farmer, who beat him for almost 
‘ everything. He got hold of a woman, a waitress. When 

the farmer discovered, Christmas knocked him out, and went 
away. He wandered for fifteen years, sometimes nigger, 
(sometimes white man; and then he came upon Miss 
| Burden. 

He was captured at last in Mottstown, in broad daylight. 
The news came to a certain old couple. The man went 
raving mad: the woman, when she too heard that the 
prisoner’s name was Christmas, said: “ Eupheus . . . 
in thirty years I ain’t worried you. But now I am going 
to. What did you do with Milly’s baby?” The pair 
started off to look for Christmas, the man to have him 
lynched, and the woman to find her long-lost grandson. 
When they came to Jefferson, Byron took them to see his 
recluse friend Wightower. Byron knew that Christmas’ 
friend ‘‘ Brown’”’ was the man Lena wanted. He looked 
after her till her baby was born, though she would have 
nothing to do with him. He even contrived that she should 
see “ Brown”: and when the man ran away from her 
again, he joined her in her slow, useless chase. Christmas, 
meanwhile, escaped again, and was finally run to earth in 
Hightower’s house by a military fanatic named Grimm, who 
killed him. There follows a long chapter about Hightower’s 
past, and then the book ends with a man and his wife dis- 
cussing Lena, Byron whom she will not have, and ‘‘ Brown ” 
whom she will never find. 

From this it will be seen that Mr. Faulkner approaches 
the centre of his story by a number of different paths. In 
addition to this, he is fond of introducing characters, rather 


in the manner of a Greck chorus, who have no essential 
connexion with the story, except to discuss what happens 
and shed new light upon it for the reader. There is no novelist 
known to me of greater potentialities than Mr. Faulkner, 
Light in August burns throughout with a fierce indignation 
against cruelty, stupidity and prejudice. ‘Those who wish 
to learn in little how well Mr. Faulkner can write are referred 
to the paragraph in which Christmas’ fifteen years’ wan- 
derings are summarized, and to the magnificent antiphonal 
conversation in which Byron-and the old couple explain to 
Hightower the reasons for their coming to Jefferson. 

Light in August is a great book: The Gold Falcon has at 
least some of the elements of greatness. ‘The wrapper says 
that it is ** The adventures of Manfred, airman and poet of 
the World War, and later, husband and father, in search of 
freedom and personal sunrise, in the city of New York; 
and of the consummation of his life’: a description which, 
even down to the repellent phrase “ personal sunrise,” is 
faithful enough. Manfred’s quest seems to me febrile and 
theatrical, though these attributes, plus his extraordinarily 
sensitive perceptions, provide scenes and descriptive passages 
of very great brilliance. My difficulty about him is not only 
that he stops in the course of each experience to feel his 
pulse, but that he takes it for granted we are all passionately 
interested in the finding. I was not—but the book has 
splashes of genius in it, and should not be missed. 

The next three novels bring us baek to common earth. 
Miss Baines’ earlier work proved that she could construct a 
dramatic and swiftly-moving story with live characters, and 
compel the reader's interest. Bitter Comedy shows no 
falling off in these respects, and a distinct improvement in 
the actual writing. My only real criticism of it is that 
Miss Baines has managed to write about a singularly inspiring 
piece of country without making it play any great part in 
her story. She talks of the moon rising behind Sheepstor, 
but it might be Boar's Hill for all the use she makes of it, 
whereas the atmosphere of that corner of Southern Dartmoor 
is precisely what is needed to bring her larger-than-life 
Doones into scale and provide a background for their jealousies 
and passions. The tyranny of the father and the struggle 
between the attractions of orchard and stable would be all 
the more convincing for a ‘ sense of place,” a feeling that 
the people were part of the scene. Still, it is ungenerous to 
draw attention to the one thing Miss Baines has not done, 
when she has done so much. Her writing is in the grand 
manner; it has passion and conviction, and one is com- 
pelled to read her story to the end. All she needs now is 
experience and a deepened sense of atmosphere. 

Miss Hughes-Stanton has a great deal to learn about 
writing, particularly in the use of words, but of the essentials 
of story-telling she has a useful grasp. Her characters are 
drawn with loving care, and she has little to learn about the 

value of suspense. A depressingly common suburban family 

has two daughters, one practical, the other dreamy and 
rather too innocent. When advantage is taken of this 
innocence, it is with the old family nurse that the girl finds 
refuge. Nurse depends so much upon its plot that I shall 
give away no more of it, beyond saying that it develops 
naturally to a genuinely moving conclusion. This is a 
promising first novel, with all the makings of popularity. 
If Miss Hughes-Stanton can improve the actual texture of 
her writing, she should do very good work. 

Finally, Miss Norah James, who has done an exceedingly 
difficult thing exceedingly well. A couple set out in the 
morning in a car, and arrive in the evening at Gretna Green 
to be married. The course of love has not been smooth. 
There have been oppositions, quarrels, jealousies : there has 
been a suicide to be explained: and, before the end of the 
day, the man has decided—somewhat optimistically—that 
he must henceforward put jealousy out of his life. This 
novel is a considerable advance upon anything that Miss 
James has yet done, and it is a great tribute to her skill and 
tact that only occasionally in reading it do we feel that two 
is company. 
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Further Fiction 


Tue Cuartes MEN. By Verner von Heidenstam. (Cape. 
%s. 6d.) —Magnificent stories of Charles II of Sweden and the 
downfall of his empire. This is a rare book, tragic and full 
of colour, and it should make as great a name here as it has 
already made in its own country. 


Tue Bripe. By Gideon Clark. (Grayson. 7s. 6d.)— 
A novel of interest and high sincerity. Mr. Clark’s seriousness 
of purpose commands all respect, but he makes the artistic 
mistake of trying to crowd too much into one book. 


CuocoLaTE. By Alexander Tarasov-Rodionov. (Heines 
mann. %s. 6d.)—*‘ Idealistic Bolshevism ”’ sounds an inhuman 
theme, but Chocolate is a sincere and human story, vividly 
told, and admirably translated by Mr. Charles Malamuth. 


A Lear oF Lauren. By Leslie Meller. (Faber and Faber. 
Ys. 6d.)—Mr. Meller follows up Quartette with a curiously 
deliberate inventory of the moods of a young Australian. 
His study of Anthony Hyde is convincing and sympathetic, 
and particularly good in the Gallipoli chapters. 


Tur Horrow Freitp. By Marcel Aymé. (Constable. 
%s. 6d.)—Feud. to the death in a French village, brought 
about by the suicide of Aurélie Coindet. A sad, drab, 
rather striking story, unevenly translated by Miss Helen 
Waddell, who trips us up with remarks like ** Had you 
mind of the hay for the mare ? ” 


DvuKe.’’ By John Beames. (Benn. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Beames 
follows Gateway with more about Gateway: about boom 
and slump in real estate, and the adventures of Marmaduke 
Ming in the very wild West. A well-planned novel, immensely 
brisk and written with untiring humour. 


Gornc SOMEWHERE. By Max Ewing. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

-Another of those witty, sophisticated novels for which we 
have so largely to thank Mr. Evelyn Waugh: about, so 
far as it is about anything, modern New York. Sparkling, 
rather exhausting, and quite often very funny. 


Tur JoviaL Guosts. By Thorne Smith. (Arthur Barker. 
7s. Gd.)—Poor Mr. Topper, haunted by jovial ghosts. One 
would be still more sorry for him, were it not that his sense 
of humour seems to be about on a par with theirs. 


OnE House. By James Courage. (Gollancz. ‘7s. 6d.)— 
Four sisters live together, in a house shadowed by the memory 
of their dead father. This first novel has an intense, brooding 
quality. It is unusual and strongly imagined, but it leaves 
one unconvinced. 


A YounG GENTLEMAN IN POLAND. By Alexander Lernet- 
Holenia, (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.)—A fugitive second lieutenant 
makes a very pretty ladies’ maid, flirts with the men, seduces 
the daughters of the house, and is finally credited with a 
great Austrian victory he knows nothing about. This may 
all be a tremendous joke, but we failed to see it. 


Srmon’s Wire. By Audrey Lambert. (Eldon Press. 7s. 6d.) 
—Three men in love with one woman, and being noble about 
it. A readable story ruined by false values and pukka sahib 
nonsense, 


Mr. Pyecrorr Gors TO HEAVEN. By Rolf Bennett. 
(Collins, 7s. 6d.)—From spats, umbrella, and the 8.55, to 
treasure-hunting on the Spanish Main—a_ really lively 
extravaganza with a good twist at the end. 


A Hitt Sipe Man. By Con O'Leary. (Lovat Dickson, 
7s. 6d.)—A full, highly coloured, and rather violent story 
with an Irish hero, who, born on the night of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, attains peaceful old age after many adventures 
and vicissitudes. The style is bold and journalistic. 


Rosin Hii. By Lida Larrimore. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.)— 
The old, old story of unappreciated love whose true value 
is realized on the last page. A pleasant variation on a 
perennial theme. 


Esme’s Sons. By A. R. Weekes. (Constable. 3s. 6d.)— 
Twin brothers and a fascinating but dangerous woman in 
the South of France. Miss Weekes can be relied upon for 
armchair fiction of the utmost readability. 


Harmony. By Mary Gaunt. (Benn. 7s. 6d.)—Roger 
Thole, brought up as a slave-owner, finds that he is a quadroon 
and a slave himself. Mrs. Gaunt tells another excellent 
story of Jamaica, full of colour and vividly characterized. 


Swans Battie. By Marian Bower. (Lovat Dickson. 
7s. Gd.)—We are becoming used to family chronicles, linked 
by the need for money and heirs to carry on the name. Miss 
Bower's East Anglian saga is like many others, but it is 
readable and well up to standard. 


Current Literature 


STABLE MONEY 
By Robert Eisler 


Dr. Eisler’s statement of his theories now appears with q 
preface of its own written by a former member of the Court 
of the Bank, who professes to be neither “* an economist nor 
an expert'in monetary science,”’ with a foreword by the author 
giving a Homeric catalogue of some seventy different people 
to whom he has explained and with whom he has discussed 
his plans, and a “ blurb” which discloses the fact that Sir 
Thomas Barclay, “ the eminent economist ”’—this eminent 
octogenarian lawyer may not like the. borrowed plumes— 
** ean only say he finds Dr. Kisler’s reasoning unanswerable.” 
So ragged a bush does not stimulate the thirst of the reader 
to sample the wine which it advertises. Which is a pity, for 
some two-thirds of the book (Stable Money: Search Publishing 
Co., 15s.) can be read with pleasure and profit. This major por- 
tion is devoted to an explanation of the evils inflicted on the 
world both by inflation and by deflation, to a plea for the 
establishment of a stable standard of value, and to a descrip- 
tion of the course and meaning of the present depression. It 
is lucid and nearly always stimulating, and the study of it can 
be commended to all who require to be convinced that the 
present crisis differs not only quantitatively but also qualita- 
tively from any of its predecessors. The remainder of the 
book sets out Dr. Eisler’s own prescription—a double cur- 
rency. for internal purposes and pegged exchanges to be 
operated by interchanged Treasury Bills, Our international 
standard of values will be determined for us either by empiries 
or by experts; the former will not understand Dr. Eisler, 
and the overwhelming majority of the latter will probably 
share Professor Cannon’s view that his double currency is a 
nightmare. Moreover, if we could obtain half the inter- 
national co-operation which would be required before Dr, 
Kisler’s theories could be put into practice we could secure 
that amount of international management which would 
make a gold standard reasonably efficient. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SAMURAI 
By Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto 

Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto does not only write of America as 
it appeared to a Japanese observer. She writes of her own 
samurai home as it might appear to Western eyes ; and the 
perfectly held balance of East and West in her recollections 
makes A. Daughter of the Samurai (Hurst and Blackett, 12s. 6d.) 
an unusual, if not a unique, achievement. The life of the 
samurai, the military rulers of a fast disappearing Japan, 
could not be better described than it is by Etsu Inagaki 
Sugimoto, whose father before the revolution of 1868 had 
been daimio and the lord of Nagaoka Castle. She was brought 
up in the strict samurai code, but had to break away from its 
ceremonial and its ancestor-worship, and go alone to America 
to marry her brother's friend Matsuo. The American scenes 
are drawn with an unfailing gentle humour, and are pleasant 
to read ; but others have written such things before, and no 
samurai has yet written of the samurai for foreign’ readers. 
It is to the Japanese pages that we turn again and again. 
Life in Etsu-bo’s home was bounded by ceremonial to an 
extent that we can scarcely imagine, and was based on a code 
of absolute self-discipline. No samurai, man, woman or 
child, ever showed emotion, or spoke or acted with other than 
the traditional courtesy. Etsu-bo, at six years old, would sit 
for two hours in an unheated room, reading Confucius to the 
priest her tutor ; and when once she slightly moved her knee 
during the lesson, the priest reprimanded her gravely, and 
sent her from the room. At night, she might only sleep in a 
certain position. Throughout the day, she reverenced 
symbols, and took her part in the well-loved ritual before the 
shrines. Yet she found life far from dull, for there were games, 
and the winter snow, and beautiful household possessions, and 
Honourable Grandmother's tales of her father and ancestors. 
These tales are magnificent ; full of colour, and instinct with 
the samurai courage and the Buddhist faith which made right 
living supreme and death of no importance. A Daughter of 
the Samurai should not be missed. Its author is an unusual 
and charming personality, and she tells of great things. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


We must congratulate the National Review in celebrating 
its jubilee this month. It was ten years old when the late 
Mr. L. J. Maxse acquired it and made it the independent and 
outspoken organ of Tory Nationalism. Whether one agreed 
with him or not, his fearless and transparent honesty and his 
vigorous English commanded respect. Lord Newton and 
Mr. H. W. Wilson pay tribute to his memory in the current 
number, which also includes a glance back to 1888 by Mr. J. 5S. 
Sandars and several typical articles from back numbers by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Richard Jefferies and other men of 
repute. Lady Milner, Mr. Maxse’s sister, continues her 
brother's editorial tradition in the ‘** Episodes of the Month.” 
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3 Half Stack, with Corner leaded Lights as illus- or study. The careful British craftsmanship 





Blocking Piece. Height: trated, £14 11s. , L : 
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The complete Son pte er. = furnishing, these Bookcases, designed on 
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8it.9ins. CompleteCom- the very utmost value. 
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Ernest Newman BOOK out of stock tem- 


porarily at a W.ELS. 
Vol. 1. 1813-1848 SER V ICH Branch, there is an 

Express Book Service 
‘The standard [English biography of the by which it can be pro- 
composer.”—Evening Standard. cured for you by return 
and without extra 


“A superb structure of fact and authority. Aves 
charge. 


Wagner comes alive in these pages.” 
—News-Chronicle. 
“Tis survey of the German musical world WwW. A. SMITH & SON 
of Wagner's earlier days is particularly > aii <a ae cg ae 
valuable.”—Scolsman., 1250 ie THROUGHOUT 
CASSELL 25s. net ENGLAND & WALES 
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Th e R 4 d i O° R evi ew Wednesday: Symphony Concert (Daventry National, 


FLECKER’s Hassan made an almost ideal broadcast play. 
It was, perhaps, a pity that the two parts could not be broad- 
cast on consecutive evenings : Tuesday to Friday is too long 
an interval for the preservation of continuity in a medium so 
momentary as broadcasting. Robbed of the trappings which, 
in the original production at THiis Majesty’s, turned it into a 
kind of high-brow Chu Chin Chow, Hassan stood revealed as a 
romantic play of considerable majesty. It was a pleasure 
also, to hear Delius’ music uninterrupted by the buzz of 
voices in the audience. I thought Jon Swinley, as: Rafi, 
towered above the other actors: he has the perfect broadcast 
voice and did not indulge the tremolo that too often marred 
Henry Ainley’s performance. In the crowd-scenes, the sudden 
silence of all except the principal actors was sometimes con- 
fusing to the listener: if water must drip continually to 
remind us that there is a fountain in the scene, surely it is even 
more necessary that we should be. reminded of the presence 
of a crowd? Mr. Val Gielgud is to be congratulated on a 
memorable production : I suspect that Hassan is a play very 
much after his own heart. 


* * * * 


As the introducer to last week’s Symphony Concert, of 
which the novelty was Schénberg’s new ‘“ Variations,’ Mr. 
Ernest Newman was hardly the happiest choice. He rightly 
concentrated on the “ Variations,’ but unfortunately had 
not a good word to say for them. Had the B.B.C. forgotten 
that, when the work was performed over here last year, Mr. 
Newman wrote of it. (I quote from memory) that as variations 
it was simple to follow, but as music it revealed only poor 
thinking ? There is much to be said for welcoming to the 
broadcast platform eritics of every school : but was this quite 
the right occasion for sucha gesture? I suppose these 
particular talks are intended to stimulate an_ intelligent 
appreciation of the music which is to follow them: but Mr. 
Newman only succeeded in getting in the listener’s way. The 
mathematics of the music had quite confused him, and he 
passed that confusion on to his audience. He told us, in 
effect, that we should get nothing from Schénberg’s music, 
but he begged us to listen out of respect for the composer. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more sophisticated reason 
for listening to music. But why worry the uninitiated 
listener (for whom these talks are surely intended) with the 
mathematics of Schénberg’s music ? It can be of no genuine 
interest to him whether the composer writes his fugues inside 
out or upside down. The most he can hope to get out of 
Schénberg’s music, at this stage, is the realization, through the 
sensuous experience of listening to it, of contact with an 
individually creative mind. And _ this realization is more 
hindered than helped by a brief talk on the involved mathe- 
matics of the music. Mr. Newman would have done better, 
I feel, to base the argument of his talk on the supposition that 
all genuine music, like all genuine poetry, ‘ can communicate 
before it is understood.”” As it was, he merely stood in the 
way of that elementary communication, 


* * * 


Incidentally, the effort of concentrating on the Schénberg 
“Variations ”? was not made the easier by a peremptory inter- 
ference of the Greenwich time signal. And in the afternoon of 
the same day, Brahms’. First Symphony was shut off five 
minutes before the conclusion for the broadcast of a gale 
warning. The B.B.C.’s own explanation of these exasperating 
occurrences is not very clear. With regard to the time signal 
it says, “* the listener who feels murderous at hearing those 
‘pips’ at the end of his Symphony Concert may do well to 
think of the man standing in the Chart Room watching the 
chronometers and waiting only for the ‘ pips.’” In other 
words, broadcasting is both a utility service and an entertain- 
ment service, and the former takes precedence over the latter. 
But then the B.B.C. goes on to say, “ of course, when it is 
known in advance that some important programme will run 
beyond the time when the Greenwich Signal is given, it is 
suppressed on all Stations except 5XX.” Is the implication, 
then, that Schénberg was not considered “ important”? If 
so, I wonder the B.B.C. should think it worth while to bring 
him over from Vienna to give an authoritative rendering of a 
single specimen of his music. 

* * % * 


Irems to Warcn For. 

Sunday : ‘ God and the World through Christian Eyes ”— 
the Dean of Exeter (Daventry National, 8.0); - Orchestral 
Concert (London Regional, 9.5). 

Monday : Wolf’s songs in ** The Foundations of Music ” 
(Daventry National, 6.30 and nightly until Friday); Brosa 
String Quartet (Daventry National, 8.0); ‘* Other People’s 
Houses ” (Daventry National, 9.20). 

» Tuesday: The Captain of Képenick (Daventry National, 
9.20, and Wednesday, London Regional, 8.0); The English 
Singers Quartet (London Regional, 9.15). ; 


8.15); ‘* Strange Music ” (Daventry National, 10.15). 

Thursday: Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert—Sir 
Thomas Beecham (London Regional, 8.15) ; ** The World and 
Ourselves ”’—Mr. Vernon Bartlett (Daventry National, 9.20), 

Friday: ‘ Workers of Europe” (Daventry National, 
7.30); ‘* A Miscellany ” (Daventry National, 9.35). 

Saturday : The Kolisch String Quartet (London Regional, 
9.0); ‘* Should Alcohol be Abolished ? ” (Daventry National, 
9.20). 

,' C. Henry WARREN, 


“The Spectator”’ Crossword No. 21 


By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's cross-word puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Cross-word Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
wall be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue.] 
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ACROSS 12. ‘The Spartans expressed 
1. The latest from the U.S.A. themselves thus. 
9. A horse ? What a lot! 13. Prizes. 
10. See the answer in a mirror.” 15. A little advertisement comes 
11. A compass-point before a before poetry. 
case will soothe you. 17. Lady with a Surface con- 


14. A troubadour? Or does nexion. 
he usurp the functions of | 20. I signal for help at the start 
a hen ? of the triangle. 
16. Occupied. 25. Reversed initials of royalty 
18. Such a case occurs in most over royalty. 0 
houses. 26. Is doubly up in Latin for a 
19. This age is the age of wine. fly. 
21. A billiard ball sometimes 27. Oddly enough, shoulders 


does this. means much the same thing. 


22. Lop lop fora mystie symbol. 29. Not quite an anagram of a 
23. A croquet ball sometimes is news agency, but more 


this. accurate. 

24. If Ko-Ko lost what he 
claims, in song, to possess, 
would he be this *% 

28. He and his fellows have a 
memorial at Oxford. 

30. Chosen. 

31. Musician of a kind. 

32. Enjoy after the start of 4. 
33. Rearrange EEGOPRRSSST. 
DOWN 

2. T to a dunce (anag.). 

3. Feminine weapon now obso- 

lete. 

4. Gas. 

5. The foreign coin ends 
bother. 
. Colloquially comfortable. 
. Cool. 
. Prepare for action (three 
words). 


SOLUTION OF 
CROSSWORD No. 20 











to pe orto jo Bec fore |reic Jo 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 20 is Mrs. M. G. Megaw, The 
Welkin, Carlisle Road, Eastbourne. 
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PROVIDING A 
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GUARANTEED INCOME 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
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25-31, Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 
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Telephone 
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MASTERCRAFT 
PORTABLE SHELVING 


It has been giving perfect 
service for many years to 
thousands of book-lovers. 
Portable and extensible it 
can be added to at any 
ime. Fitted with adjust- 
shalves it adapts 
to the varying 
Miighio of your books. 
Economical, rigid and of 
handsome appearance. 


<< DWARFHEIGHT FULL HEIGHT 
Initial Bay, Initial Bay, 
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GRAMOPHONE” Music 
for the Connoisseur 





British people have extraordinary characteristics. 
They are so completely indifferent about many 
things. Industrial depression, world economics, 
income tax and cricket matches all go towards 
making their world. Strangely enough, their 
mental outlook is easily transformed by music, 
and mostly by the recordings of the works of the 
great Masters. Here are a few records from 
what is claimed undoubtedly to be the finest 
collection of recordings in the country :— 

Beethoven. Quartet in F 


minor. Op. 95. No. 11. 
The Busch Quartet. 


Bach. Sonata No. 5 in F minor. 
M. Alfred Dubois (violin) 
and M. Marcel Maas (piano). 





records. 6/- each, 2 records. 6/- each. 
Brahms, Quartet in A major. 
Op. 26. Rudolf Serkin Mozart. Trio. No. 3 E 
(piano) and members of the > ag Court of Belgium 
rio. 


Busch Quartet. 
4 records, 

To be served intelligently is to be served well. 
Get your Radio or Radio-gram from 


IMINGTON. VAN WYcK J 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 
LONDON .W.C.2 


(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 
Gerrard 1171. 
9.30—7 p.m. Thursdays, 9.30 


We pay carriage on all orders of 15/- 
aud over, and guarantee safe delivery. 


6/- each, 2 records. 8/3 each. 


Howurs -1 p.m. 
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ae FLU 99 


Influenza frequently leads to more 
serious illnesses. Ward it off by 
gargling at least twice daily with 
Listerine Antiseptic. Listerine destroys 
germs, wards off infection and com- 
bats infection itself. I¢ is safe and 
pleasant to use. 

Of all chemists, 1/6, 3), 5/6. 

The larger sizes are more economical, 


Gargle with 


LISTERINE 


BRAND ANTISEPTIC 


Made tn England. 
** Kills germs in 15 seconds ”—THE LANCBT. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Railway Problems 


DrvipeEND announcements have now been made_ by 
nearly all the Railway companies and most of the annual 
reports have also been issued. In the main, and having 
regard to the appalling shrinkage in revenues disclosed 
in the weekly traffic returns, the dividend announcements 
and the figures in the reports are no worse than had been 
expected, and, indeed, in the case of the Great Western 
Railway the shareholders had, in some respects, a pleasant 
surprise, for the final dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 2} 
per cent., making 3 per cent. for the year, far exceeded the 
market’s, and probably the shareholders’, expectations. 
The financial statement accompanying the dividend 
showed, however, that the net revenue had been assisted 
by £606,000 from profits realized on investments, £700,000 
from the general reserve—which represented the whole 
sum standing to the credit of that account—and £400,000 
from the contingency fund. In other words, the payment 
of the dividend was not out of last year’s earnings, but 
was drawn from the special funds referred to. 


Tne Trustee Stratus. 

By thus paying 3 per cent. interest on the Ordinary 
stock, the directors of the Great Western Company have, 
of course, been able to retain the trustee status of the 
company’s prior charge securities, and indeed, the Great 
Western stocks are now alone among the prior charge 
securities of any of the “ grouped” railway systems in 
their retention of full trustee status. If, therefore, there 
should come a turn in the trade situation bringing back 
greater prosperity to the railways, the present action of 
the Great Western will have been justified, for when once 
the prior charge stocks of English railways drop out of the 
trustee category of investments, at least ten years must 
elapse before restoration can be accomplished as the Act 
provides that at least 3 per cent. must have been paid on 
the Ordinary stock for ten consecutive years to make the 
prior charge issues rank as full trustee securities. On the 
other hand, as investors, no doubt, are aware, the prior 
charge stocks can rank as Chancery trustee stocks so long 
as some dividend has been paid on the Ordinary stock for 
ten consecutive years. 

FURTHER ECONOMIES. 

The most remarkable feature, however, of the annual 
reports of the railways is the further progress made in the 
matter of economies. The directors claim that these 
economies have been effected without loss of efficiency, and 
if such is the case the record is certainly a remarkable one. 
In the case of the London, Midland and Scottish, for 
example, the falling off in gross revenue of £5,431,000 was 
partially offset by a reduction in working expenses of 
£2,680,000, of which the net amount attributable to 
alterations in rates of wages and salarics was about 
£425,000. Moreover, this saving follows upon previous 
economies of over £10,000,000 effected during the four 
years 1829-31, and the saving in all business since 1927 is 
no less than £14,000,000. This is a truly remarkable 
record, but inasmuch as the gross receipts for the same 
period fell by about £19,000,000 the net results to the 
company are still disastrous, and ordinary stockholders 
go dividendless. 

Wuere THE REVENUE GOEs. 

Not the least interesting part of the railway accounts is 
the analysis which is now given of the direction in which 
expenditure has proceeded during the year. Thus in the 
case of the Great Western, for e xample, it is shown that 
of each pound of revenue during the past year 11s. 7d. 
went in wages, Is. 8d. in coal, 2s. 3d. in other material, 
1s. 9d. in rates and 4s. 4d. in interest and dividends. 
These items added together would make up Is. 2d. beyond 
the 20s., the difference of ls. 2d. representing subtraction 
from reserves. In the ease of the London, Midland and 
Scottish Company, salaries and wages absorbed Us. 2}d., 
coal Is. 4)d., other materials 2s. 9$d., rates and sundry 
items Is. 7d., and interest and dividends only 3s. 03d. 


Directors AND STOCKHOLDERS. 
In view of the present plight of the railways and the 
grave problems with which the companies are confronted 


the directors are to be commended for giving to the 
stockholders the fullest possible information with regard 
to the inwardness of the position. This is a course I have 
strenuously advocated in these columns for some years 
past and I would like now particularly to call attention to, 
and also to commend, the policy of the directors of the 
London, Midiand and Scottish Railway as regards the 
endeavour to present the accounts to the stockholders in a 
manner easy to follow and also the effort made by all the 
railways to keep stockholders informed concerning two of 
the main problems with which the railway directors are 
confronted, namely, working costs and road competition, 
As regards the former of these points, the L.M. and §, 
directors have placed inside the summarized annual 
report a copy of Sir Ralph Wedgwood’s final speech to 
the National Wages Board, summing up the case for the 
railways in the matter of the wages controversy recently 
considered by the Board. It may be useful, perhaps, to 
recall that something like a stalemate was the result of that 
Conference, the partisans of the railways standing out for 
the full claim for reduction in wage and the partisans of 
the workers standing out for no reduction at all. The 
chairman in a casting vote decided in favour of a very 
small reduction in the wage, and in spite of its being much 
below the amount required by the railways, the decision 
was subsequently accepted by them but was rejected by 
the workers. I would recommend to railway stockholders 
that they should read carefully this summary of the 
position by Sir Ralph Wedgwood. 


Roap ComPETITION. 


It is not only, however, with regard to the question of 
wages that the railway companies are now taking stock- 
holders. very fully into their confidence, but at long last 
they are pursuing the course which I have so strongly 
advocated, namely, soliciting the co-operation of the 
stockholders in the matter of protests against subsidized 
road competition. Stockholders are receiving circulars 
from the railway directors stating concisely the case of 
the railroads with regard to road competition. They 
accompany their statement of the case with a circular 
from the British Railway Stockholders’ Union which is 
evidently joining with the railroads in bringing to the 
notice of railway stockholders the manner in which by 
joining this Union they may be able more effectively to 
express their protests against unfair road competition and 
thereby do something to protect their interests which 
have been so greatly jeopardized during the last few years. 
It is now “up to” the stockholders to use every means in 
their power to make effective their protests against 
anything in the shape of subsidized competition while their 
efforts may also yet be required to see to it that if con- 
ditions become more favourable for the railways, their 
interests are fully protected in the direction of full 
elliciency in railroad management. For in the past there 
have been some grave shortcomings in that direction. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENTS STEADY. 


A 8LIGuT rise in money rates not only in London but also in 
New York and Paris has had practically no effect upon the 
market for gilt-edged securities. Nor is this surprising, 
for I do not think that this slight rise in money rates denotes 
any real change in the monctary position. It is due, I 
think, to a little more determination on the part of the banks 
to agree amongst themselves not to bid for Bills quite so 
kee nly, and this slight hardening of rates is more likely to 
make for a continuation of easy money than if the plethora 
of money were allowed to have tou demoralizing an effect 
upon money rates in the market. Even now with Bank 
Rate at its minimum level of 2 per cent. the official rate 
is quite ineffective with money offering for short periods 
at } per cent. and with the three months’ bill rate no better 
than { per cent. All high class investment stocks have 
been well maintained, and during the past week a line of 
Uganda 3} per cent. stock was ‘easily placed privately at 
the price of 97}. Apart from gilt- -edged securities business 
in the stock m: arkets during the week has been somewhat 
restrained by anxiety concerning the international political 
outlook, while Budget and War Debts uncertainties also 


(Continued on page 235.) 
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THE MOST EXCLUSIVE TOBACCO IN THE WORLD 






“It's no go, 
Uncle Bob.. 


1 SIMPLY CANNOT 
SMOKE A PIPE.” 


4a 
“Only because you’ve never been shown how to. 
“How to?” 


“Certainly. Take first a decent pipe, making certain that 
it has a perfectly free draught, then fill it evenly and 
loosely rather than tightly. But mest important fill it 
with GOLD BLOCK. Smoke it slowly—slowly, remember.” 


OLD 


i . SP y : aa % 3 SS 
Once acquain- a \ 4) p> pO” —_ a aeek © 
tance is made oO  & , ee \ 






with its inimi- AY : ~3 
table flavour a j , \W\ Pocket lin 
life-long loyalty PoN\ f, 

to GOLD BLOCK i » 29 

is born. Ad- = 

mittedly it is ay 

expensive but it 3 

demands _— such ZA |b. 


care in selecting 
and curing the 
leaf. 


Tin 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. G.B.A11F 
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COMPANY MEETING 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


DEVELOPMENTS IN USE OF GAS FOR INDUSTRIAL , 
PURPOSES 


LEGISLATION AND THE GAS INDUSTRY 
SIR DAVID MILNE-WATSON ON THE YEAR'S ACTIVITIES 











Tue two hundred and twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting of 
the proprietors of the Gas Light and Coke Company was held 
on February 10th at the chief office of the company, Horseferry 
Road, Westminster, 8.W., Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L. 
(the Governor), presiding. 

The Governor, in the course of his speech, said: Ladies and 
gentlemen, I propose first of all to call your attention to the 
capital account. ‘There has been a net increase in the expenditure 
of £316,000, after allowing for sundry credits for depreciation. 
We have spent some £492,000 on new mains, meters and stoves. 
Jt is inevitable that, if the company is to obtain new business 
when taking over extended areas, money should first of all be 
spent on laying new mains to supply the district. In the case of 
meters and stoves, the expenditure should be directly productive 
of revenue, as not only are rentals charged for these appliances, 
but a larger consumption of gas should follow their instalment. 

Turning to the revenue account, I regret to say that there is a 
decrease of 2} per cent. in the gas sold, largely due, I think, to tho 
general depression in trade, which has been telt in our district in 
common with the rest of the country. Those of you who know 
other industries and trades will, I am sure, agree with me that a 
decrease of only 2} per cent. is really a matter for thankfulness 
and not for surprise. It must also be remembered that the weather 
in the early part of last year was extremely mild, and this had 
an effect on the output for the year. As evidence of this, I may 
mention that the sales for the current year to date show a satis- 
factory increase as compared with the corresponding period of 
last year. The revenue from gas for the year under review fell 
by £229,000, and the revenue from the rental of automatic supply 
fittings, which is governed by the sale of gas, by £28,000. 


PROGRESS WITH PuBLIC LIGHTING. 

I am glad to say, however, that there was an increase in the gas 
sold under the heading of public lighting, showing that the company 
is progressing in that direction. We increased the number of 
public lamps from 49,132 to 49,573 and also the mileage of gas-lit 
streets in our area. It is particularly gratifying to know that the 
supreme excellence of modern gas lighting has been proved in the 
same period by the decision of the City of Westminster to renew 
for a period of 15 years tho contract to light by gas 55 miles of 
streets in Central London—(applause)—including some of the most 
famous thoroughfares in the world, such as Whitehall, Regent 
Street and Pall Mall. 

Gas has been substituted for electricity in several localities, 
including the whole of the Uxbridge Road which runs through 
Acton, and the Feltham Urban District Council has recently had 
the electric lamps removed and gas lamps fixed in their place. 
(Applause.) From these facts it will be seen that it is a great 
mistake to think that we have lost our lighting load, and it is 
well to remember that an enormous number of private houses are 
to-day lit by gas. Indeed, an examination of our business shows 
that the majority of our 1,400,000 consumers still use gas wholly 
or in part for lighting their houses. The economy and the heating 
value of gas lighting are factors of overwhelming importance to our 
poorer consumers. 

BENZzOLE MIXTURE. 

With regard to residuals, you will be pleased to notice that there 
has been a large increase—£142,000—in the revenue from tar and 
tar products. ‘his increase is due to the improved business in road 
tars and pitch, and also to the company’s ever-increasing production 
of benzole. Benzole is the only native motor spirit produced in this 
country, and when mixed with petrol or used by itself it is one of 
the tinest motor spirits known. 

THE YEAR’s RESULTs. 

The result of the working for the year is as follows :—-The balance 
transferred from the revenue account to the profit and loss account 
is £2,035,000, as against £2,031,000 for the previous year. Tho 
directors recommend the usual dividend on the Four per Cent. 
Consolidated Preference stock, the Six per Cent. Brentwood Redeem- 
able Preference stock and the Three and a-Half per Cent. Maximum 
stock and a dividend at the rate of £5 12s. pér cent. per annum on 
the ordinary stock, leaving £216,000 to be carried forward to the 
credit of the current year’s accounts, as against £206,000 carried 
forward on the last occasion, which sum included £66,000 in respect 
of the amounts carried forward by the Southend and Brentwood 
Companies respectively. 

As this is the first year in which the company has worked under 
the basic system with regard to the payment ot dividends, you will 
be glad to know that the system fully authorizes the payment of a 
dividend on the ordinary stock of the company at the rate of 
£5 12s. per cent. per annum, the rate that was paid previously under 
the provisions of the sliding scale. 

With regard to the company’s activities generally, the company’s 
Jast Bill in Parliament received the Royal Assent in July. by this 
Act we take over Canvey Island, a district hitherto without a supply 
of gas, where we are now busy laying mains. 1t also gave us power 
to crect works on the Thames waterside of the island should we 
require to do so, 

ahe Southend-on-Sea and Brentwood Gas Companies became 
part of our organization in January last year, and 1 am glad to-say 





———— 


that good progress is being made in these new districts. Our servico 
seems to be appreciated by the consumers, and the people of 
Southend are, | am told, among other things, particularly pleased 
with the way in which the gasholder on the sea front has been 
painted in aluminium colour. 

In connexion with the development of the company’s works, tho 
principal event of the year was the honour conferred on the company 
by the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to Beckton 
in May to open the new coke oven plant. Added pleasure was given 
by the fact that, notwithstanding the very disagreeable weather 
conditions, His Royal Highness spent the whole afternoon in looking 
over the gas and products works, and took a deep interest in all he 
saw. I am glad to say that the plant which the Prince of Wales 
opened is working very satisfactorily and has considerably reduced 
the cost of gas-making at this our largest works. The company is 
continuing its policy of progressing with the times by making its 
showrooms useful and attractive. We have built two new ones 
during the year—Wickford and Acton—and remodelled those at 
Brentwood, Southend and Rayleigh. 


BELATED LEGISLATION. 

As regards the question of investments, the Committee's recom. 
mendations have already been put on the Statute Book in the shapo 
of the Gas Undertakings Act, 1932, which gave the industry power 
to invest money in other gas undertakings or in allied industries, a 
power similar to that which this company had obtained under its 
own Act of 1931. It is earnestly to be hoped that the Government 
will introduce early this session the necessary legislation to give 
effect to the further recommendations of the Committee. This 
legislation is long overdue, and no time should be lost to do justice 
to an industry which has served the community faithfully and well 
for over a hundred years, and which should be allowed to compete 
for business with the same freedom as that enjoyed by oil and 
electricity. 

It has long been felt that the gas undertakings of this country 
have not been sufficiently alive to the necessity for amalgamations 
and joint working. There have been, and no doubt there still are, 
various obstacles, but the chief difficulty has always been that gas 
undertakings have not had the power in a general way to subscribe 
the money which would give them control. Now that this company 
has got that power, and now that the industry generally has been 
granted the same privilege, there is no excuse for not going forward 
with a policy which should be of benefit to gas undertakings and 
consumers alike. The larger undertakings have an advantage over 
the smaller in being able to acquire capital more readily and, in 
many cases, on better terms ; and, moreover, they have at their 
command the means whereby higher standards of efficiency in gas 
supply and in the marketing of residuals can be obtained. Advan- 
tages are also gained through the ability to give better service to 
consumers and to co-ordinate the selling policy in regard to gas 
and residuals, thus obtaining better financial results, to the 
inevitable benefit of gas consumers. 

SoutH-EAsterRN GAS CORPORATION, 

In pursuance of this policy the company has joined a group called 
the South-Eastern Gas Corporation, Limited—as to which you 
have, no doubt, seen various references recently in the financial 
papers—and has obtained a controlling interest therein. The 
corporation holds the stock of certain gas undertakings, including 
Folkestone, Deal and Walmer and Whitstable. Negotiations 
have only recently been completed, and at this stage of tho pro- 
ceedings it is too early to give you more than a general idea. I feel 
sure that the arrangement will be to the advantage not only of the 
companies that have been taken over by this corporation, but te 
the Gas Light and Coke Company itself. 

During the past year the staff have worked exceedingly well, and 
I am particularly gratified at the increase of the true co-partnership 
spirit in the company. It is quite evident that the men are yearly 
becoming more and more conscious of the fact that their own 
interests and those of the company are one, and are contributing 
more freely suggestions for the improvement of the company’s 
methods of working. 

TraDE Revivan AND WIsE SPENDING. 

And now just a few words with regard to trade generally. From 
the observations we are able to make in this company, in London, 
at any rate, there seems to be a slight revival in trade and business 

but only very slight. What we feel is wanted is confidence, and, 
if only people would get that confidence and begin to spend money 
again, I am sure that there would very soon be an improvement, 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Mr. Henry Woodall, M.Inst.C.E. (the Deputy-Governor), seconded 
the resolution, and it was carried. 

The payment of the dividends as recommended was approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr. C. C. 8. Fooks, Mr. T. Goulden, 
M. Inst.C.E., and Mr. R. M. Holland-Martin, C.B., were re-elected, 
and Mr. J. A. Stoneham and Mr. P. H. Ashworth were reappointed 
auditors, 

Bri. APPROVED. 

An extraordinary general meeting was then held for the purpose 
of considering a Bill, now before Parliament, conferring further 
powers upon the company and prohibiting the making by the 
authorities of districts in the area of supply of the company of 
conditions as to the form of heat, light, power or energy to be 
supplied or used in certain cases. : 

A resolution approving the Bill, subject to such alterations as 
might be made by Parliament and approved of by the directors, 
was adopted. 

The proceedings ended with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Governor, directors and statt. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 282.) 


have the effect of restraining operations apart from those 
concerned with absolutely necessary investment business. 
%* * * * 
Tosacco Prorits. 

The profits earned by the leading tobacco companies 
are so stupendous that even allowing for reductions during 
these times of depression the figures are still very striking. 
All the same the annual report of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company shows the rather severe fall in profit for the past 

ear of a little over £1,200,000 ; the profit for last year was 
£8,647,000. The dividend and bonus, therefore, is at the 
rate of 20 per cent. in all against 22} per cent. in the previous 
year ; this distribution, it should be noted, however, is 
tax free. Moreover, a further sum of £500,000 is allotted 
to the reserve though the balance forward of £1,075,000 
js down about £200,000. The balance-sheet is a strong 
one with cash, Government securities and Corporation 
Loans standing at no less than £17,300,000. 


* * * * 


Gas COMPANIES. 

I find myself very much in sympathy with the protests 
made from time to time by gas companies against any 
attempts made by housing authorities to enforce conditions 
as to the form of light, heat and power or energy to be applied 
orused. I fancy there must be few householders who would 
not be found ready to acknowledge the usefulness of both 
gas and electricity and also who would not, if circumstances 

mitted, wish to have both systems installed. Moreover, 
both the gas and electrical undertakings are, for the most 
part, so efficiently conducted that they could not only 
well afford to abstain from striving for ‘* monopoly ” rights, 
but would, I am convinced, be benefited by a continuance 
of the free and unfettered competition which has so far 
resulted in a profit to beth undertakings. At the recent 
meeting of the Gas Light and Coke Company, the chairman, 
Sir David Milne Watson, gave a most interesting account 
of the company’s progressive policy, and not the least 
interesting part of his speech was that in which he demon- 
strated the ‘“‘ supreme excellence’ of modern gas-lighting in 
the London thoroughfares. 

* * * me 


Harrops. 

Although the net profits of Harrods, Limited, for the past 
year amounted to £638,649, against £697,069 for the previous 
year, the falling off is no more than might have been expected 
if we consider the general conditions prevailing during 
the past year. A final dividend is to be recommended 
of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary, making 15 per cent. for the 
year against 174 per cent. The sum of £10,000 is placed 
to a Special Reserve, while £97,000 is carried forward. ‘The 
company’s General Reserve remains untouched at £1,000,000. 


ok * * * 


NorupinG Like LEATHER. 

In view of the fact that boots and shoes, in common with 
many other articles, have shared in the recent downward 
movement in prices, it was only to be expected that the 
latest report of Freeman, Hardy and Willis, Limited, whose 
business is now closely allied through share ownership with 
J. Sears and Co., should show some reduction in profits, 
especially in the present general depression. As a matter 
of fact, however, the net profit for 1932 of £247,028 merely 
showed a reduction of about £12,000 from the previous 
year’s total and there is still the high dividend paid of 9s. 
per Deferred share against 10s. a year ago.. The balance- 
sheet, too, is a strong one, with a large holding of cash, and, 
inasmuch as the dividend only involves a payment of about 
£107,000, a very large margin of cover is shown for the 
6 per cent. Preference shares. 

* * * * 


A Goon InpustriaL Rerorr, 

A good annual report has just been issued by Tilling and 
British Automobile Traction, Limited. This, of course, is a 
holding concern, deriving its profits from holdings in other 
companies. But if we judge from the fact that the profit 
for the year was £234,801 against £230,105 for the previous 
year, after allowance for Debenture interest, it is evident that 
the motor omnibus services in the provinces continue to thrive. 
The directors again pay a dividend on the Ordinary shares at 
10 per cent. ; the Participating Preference shares also receive 
10 per cent., while an amount of £10,000 is added to the 
reserve, and the carry forward of £136,909 compares with 
£92,108 a year ago. A. W. K. 





Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. on 
June 80th, 1932, 





EKING OUT AN 
EXISTENCE 


There died the other day an old gentle- 
man who had £1,400 on which he drew 
interest, amounting to something less 
than £5 a month. He had not been ill 
and there was no obvious clue to the 
cause of death; eventually it was put 
down as due to slow starvation. He was 
not a miser but feared to draw on his 
principal for living expenses lest he 
should live too long. Round the corner 
was the office of a life assurance company. 
That company would have taken the 
£1,400 and have provided the old gentle- 
man with a certain income to keep him 
in comfort for the rest of his days. 


A MAN AGED 65 
WHO INVESTS 


£1444 


IN A PRUDENTIAL ANNUITY 
WiLL RECEIVE 


£144 Aa YEAR 


(£12 A MONTH) 


FOR THE REST OF 
HIS LIFE 


Why not enquire, without any 
obligation, what income you can 
secure for a lump sum payment? 


SRI ROHR RR ee a RRNA. 


The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Co. Ltd. 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1 





I can invest £  ——_ «Please inform me 
what life income this would secure me. 


Exact date of birth ...——s— 


(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
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Transferable FRUIT CAGE 
Protects three crops in one 
season. 
ADJUSTABLE WALL TREE 
PROTECTOR 


-'WALKER’S FRUIT 
‘TREE PROTECTORS 
Pena 


For trees up to 8{t. in height. 
= REMOVABLE TENNIS 
\« SURROUND 














fa Stands up as if in cement, 
pulled up with one hand. 

“}] CHEAPEST AND BEST 
. GARDEN NETTINGS 
Apply for Illustrated Booklet 
giving prices and his 


System of FRUIT CULTURE. 
MAJOR C. WALKER, DEPT. W., BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 








| SOUTH AMERICA 
| ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


| 

| AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 

& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL th EC. 3 
| 








GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOO 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Giasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 




















at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ~~ a 
£41 i . ae 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 2. 





Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund - pores £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ons ae eee ese «se £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throuvhout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


LIBERTY FAST COLOUR 
FURNISHING FABRICS 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. BEAUTIFUL COLOURS. 
FROM 2/6 A YARD 


30 INS. WIDE 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Large Stock 





P4TTERNS FRFF. 








Expert Service 


Moderate Prices 
BOWES, CAMBRIDGE 
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Gramophone Notes 


THE majority of the February records are remarkable rather 
for the excellence of their recording than for the quality 
of the music presented. There can be nothing but praise 
for the rendering by the Philadelphia Orchestra, conducteg 
as usual by Stokowski, of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4 in 
F Minor, on five records (H.M.V. DB1793-7, 30s.). Excellent, 
too, is the recording of Stravinsky’s The Soldier’s Tale, 4 
septet conducted by the composer (Columbia LX197-9, 183), 
And apart from an unsatisfactory piano tone, there is little 
to criticize in the recording of Ravel’s Concerto for Piano ang 
Orchestra, by Marguerite Long and the Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Ravel (Columbia LX194-6, 18s.). 

In the music we are less fortunate. None of these three 
works can rank among the happiest achievements of their 
respective composers. Apart from the delightful Scher 
the Fourth Symphony shows Tchaikovsky in an unsatisfactory 
light. It is an uneven and somewhat windy essay in musical 
melancholia. The Stravinsky music is part of a composition 
“to be read, danced, and played,” of which the libretto 
was supplied by C. F. Ramuz, and the first production directed 
by Ernst Ansermet in 1918. ‘The story relates how a soldier, 
after a number of disconcerting episodes, is dragged to 
perdition by a truculent and (in perhaps too many places) 
extravagantly vocal demon. The music is simple and 
melodramatic, but it does not, unless I am mistaken, fulfil 
the conditions of popularity. For many people the Ravel 
Concerto may appear altogether too theoretical. It is in 
many ways an interesting work, but as a whole it has mor 
principle than performance. There is a charming slow 
movement, but the introduction of the conventions of jaz 
music may alienate those who are not already convinced of 
the legitimacy of such a union. 

With the Fourth Symphony of Brahms we are in another 
world. Here distinction of idea, nobility of thought ar 
balanced by perfection of form. The finale stands as the 
elassical example of successful ingenuity in music, of logical 
extension of form in contrast to mere unreasoning rebellion 
against convention. ‘The recording by the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra, conducted by Max Fiedler (Decca-Polydor 
CA8137-8142, 24s.) is excellent. 

We may also recommend two delightful records by the 
British Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Bruno Walter 
and Sir Henry Wood, of Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine, 
and Grainger’s Mock Morris and Molly on the Shore (Columbia 
LX191 and LX200, 6s. each); and a nearly perfect record 
by Ria Ginster of two Mozit songs, Voi che Sapete from 
Le Nozze di Figaro and Mzurtern aller Arten from Dis 
Entriihrung Aus Dem Serail (H.M.V. DB1832, 6s.). 

AUTOLYCUs, 








COMPANY MEETING 


OLYMPIA, LIMITED 
PROFITS MAINTAINED 


THE fourth ordinary general meeting of Olympia, Limited, was 
held on Friday, February 10th, at Olympia, London, W. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the chairman) said: It is satisfactory to note 
that the profits are approximately the same as last year. The fi 
for the current year are encouraging. The results of Trade Exhi- 
bitions at Olympia provide a reliable indication of the general trend 
of business. Last year commenced with increased figures at the 
British Industries Fair, which was followed with almost record 
business at the Ideal Homes Exhibition, the Radio Exhibition, and 
the Motor Show, and at other minor Trade displays. We are of 
opinion that 1933 will show larger figures both of attendance and 
business, and we shall be disappointed if the figures of 1934 are not 
still better. 

Our available space for major Exhibitions is fully let. Experience 
has convinced manufacturers that Trade Exhibitions are the most 
profitable form of sales propaganda and general merchandising. It 
is, therefore, reasonable to assume that the number of major ‘Trade 
Exhibitions must ultimately be increased. Events of this character 
have to be planned and catered for considerably in advance, and, 
with this object in view, we have practically completed our arrange- 
ments for the acquisition of an additional site on the opposite side 
of the road of over seven acres. The plans for the building are now 
complete and will be submitted to the necessary authorities for 
approval almost immediately. 

Mr. Louis Nicholas seconded the adoption of the report and 
accounts, and it was carried unanimously. 

A final dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum (making 
10 per cent. for the year) was declared, and the proceedings tet- 
minated with a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors. 




















WESTMINSTER THEATRE. Vic. 0283 & 0284. 
Palace Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. Admission 2/5 to 10/6. 
WEDNESDAY, February 22, at 8.15. First Mat., Saturday, 2.30. 
THE PRINCESS IN THE CAGE. 

BEATRIX THOMSON. REGINALD TATE. 








QUEEN’S. (Ger. 4517.) THURSDAY NEXT at 8. 
Subsequently 8.30. First Mat., Saturday, 2.30, 
BARRY JACKSON presents The Birmingham Repertory Company in 
ONCE IN A LIFETIME, 
By Moss Hart and Grorcre S. KaurMan. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF THE 


HINESE 
REPUBLIC 


by HAROLD ARCHER VAN DORN 


A broad but thorough survey of the developments in 
every phase of China’s life during the last two decades. 
Under the general headings of political, educational, 
religious, social and economic progress the author deals 
with every topic pertinent to an appreciation of the many 
conflicting forces and tendencies within the country. 
The result is a book which has no rival in English. 


HURST & BLACKETT. Illus. 18/- 


BOOKS—HEFFER 


For any Books 

you may wish to Buy 
For any Books 

you may wish io Sell 
Books 





Important Catalogues of second-hand 
issued monthly. 

Now Ready. free on application 
Catalegue 404—Scientific Books and Periodicals, 
Catalogue 402—Oriental Literature. 

Ready Shortly 
Catalogue 405—Miscellaneous: 
ture, Biography and History. 
Catalogue 406—Atthropology, 





mainly English Litera- 


Eastern Religions and 


Folk-lore. 
W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE ENGLAND. 




















“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINEST SAILORS IN THE WORLD 


THE NEW “ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 
£40,000 URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR NECESSARY COST oF youRcnASs. , 
span oF od ae HORE FRONTAGE, ETC. 
(£7,4 RECEIVED TO D. DATE 
THE OLD « ARBTRUSA & Re NG SHIP HAS| een 
CONDEMNED BY THE ADMIRALTY AS WORN OU 
FIT FOR APURTHER SERVICE. — 
10,000 BOYS HAVE BEEN SENT TO cae ROYAL NAVY 
AND MERCHANT SERVICE 


PLEASE HELP 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 














aa a HULSE AAR 


= On February 28th 
the 
London Association in Aid of 


Moravian Missions 
will close its Financial Year. 


£1,500 needed by that date to 


meet existing liabilities. 














Please send generous help. 















A LABRADOR VILLAGE. 


For over 200 years Moravian Missionaries have been the choosers 
of the most difficult tasks in earth’s darkest places, among the 
most backward and degraded races. 

The Moravian Church is a Missionary Church. About one in 75 of 
the members becomes a Missionary. Many open doors cannot be 
entered because of inadequate income, 

Contributions to be_ addressed to Cuartrs Horpay, Esq., 
and Honorary Secretary, 


70a, BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Send 1/3 to above address for copy of “ ADVANCE GUARD,” 
the History of 200 years’ Moravian Mission Work. 


Chairman 





Sal 0. 0 reg 


| IMPERIAL CANCER _ | 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the aooeen re Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY gee 
Fion. Treasurers—SIR GE 
SIR NOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., *P.R.C.S. 
Director—DR., J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

The Honorary Treasurers desire to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund ‘Sy their donations and 
subscriptions. 

The Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly 
in the cause of suffering humanity. The number of recorded 
deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase for the past 
80 years, and in research work alone lies the one hope of 
checking its malevolent power. Radium treatment has been 
proved effective in some incipient cases and in cases near the 
surface of the body, but cancer when deep-rooted still presents 
a serious problem, and money is needed to equip the Fund with 
every scientific weapon available. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, 
W.C.1, or may be paid to the Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Marylebone Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W., A/c | 


Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 



































BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and _ distressed 





seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 
WILL YOU HELP? 
Patron H.M. THE KING. 
President: Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, Bart., 


G.C.B., ete. 
bse Bankers: Secretary: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. G. E. Maupe, Esq. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 





























Restlessness on Retiring 


so often due to stomach acidity, is 
best prevented by taking a cup of 


before going to bed 


In tins 21, &@- and 7'6 


of all chemists 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts: 23% for 6 insertions ; 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


line. 


74% for 26 ; 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupyi ng t the equivalent to a line charged asa 


5% for 13; 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 





PERSONAL 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





CAREER of assured success ! Demand for Qualified 
A Chiropodists exceeds supply. Qualify as a Chiro- 
podist (M.N.I.Ch.) at The National School of Chiropody. 
Only suitable young men and women accepted as 
students. Next Course, 4 months, begins February 27th. 
Full-time instiuc‘ion by Specialist lecturers, Abundant 
practical experience in Free Foot Clinic attached to 
school—each Student deals with over 800 cases under 
supervision,...Moderate fee.—Apply for Prospectus : 
THE PRINCIPAL, The National School of Chiropody, 
42 Bury New Read, Strangeways, Manchester. 





YANADA, Nova Scotia.—Gentleman farmer and wife 

J can take paying guests for long or short stay, 35s. 
weekly. ‘@ood fishing and shooting, tennis.—For further 
particulars apply CaNon H. P. THOMPSON, Hayes 
Rectory, Kent. 





FTER INFLUENZA convatesce in bracing country 

air, 20 miles from London. Understanding care. 

Moderate terms.—Apply Langley Rise, King’s Langley. 
Telephone 7519. 





NAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 

/ urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for mea, Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, KAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 





AKMORRHOIDS (PILES) 
Emkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainable through 
Boots’ and all chemists, or direct. from 
THE EMKOLENE MFG, CO. 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 
3s., post free in plain wrapper. 









Magnetie Personality? Do you 

Influence people ? Master the Se crets of Mental 
Power. Booklet. —Write SECRETARY, yon 8.), 
““Mayku"’ System, 20 Bedford Row, W.C 


AVE YOU a 





N ASSAGE, MEDICAL ELECTRICITY AND COR- 
RECTIVE EXERCISES by St. Dunstan's 
thoroughly experienced, Chartered Masseurs and Bio- 
Physical Assistants established in all parts of London and 
Provinces.—Apply, MASSAGE DEPARTMENT, St. Dunstan's 
Headquarters, Regent's Park, London, N.W. 1. Tele- 
phone : Welbeck 7921 between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 





N EMORIAL TABLETS. Church Furniture, Stained 
Glass Windows. A New Booklet, illustrating De- 

signs of real beauty, post free. —MAILE & SON, LTD., 

Chureh Art Craftsmen, 367 Euston Road, N.W. 1. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Strect, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





EMOVALS ABROAD. — Informative Iilustrated 
Booklet free on request, PITT & SCOTT, LTv. «& 
“7 Cannon St., B.C. 16 Pl. Vendome, Paris. TL. C en. 5526 








16) RELATIVES. 


Invalid or Aged G entle people r requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other reeommenda- 
tions. —GROS¥VENOR HoUsk Nursina HoME, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 245, 


ILL CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS knowing of 
W cases Of elderly or invalid people seeking accom- 
modation, with expe rt nursing attention, at moderate 
tees,near London,please write to Box A539,The Spectator, 
(Spectator recommendation.) 


TJERBA AMARGA"’ TEA cures RHEUMATISM, 
I BLADDER TROUBLE, GALL STONES, 
LUMBAGO; reduces HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. 
4s. 6d. per packet (relief guaranteed).—Sole Importer : 
G. Lioyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. (London Re- 
tailers: Army & Navy Stores, Victoria St., S8.W.1.) 














WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





ee * * ae BES £E 
by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 

and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Sceretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, 


ASE 


W. 9. 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
Disease. (Estab. in Queen Square, W.C. 1, 1867). 
Offices, 107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. New Annual 
Subscriptions and Donations urgently needed to make 
good the heavy Losses sustained of late years. —STANLEY 
Samira, Sec, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 








VACANT AND 





eo ee and Latin offered to School Certi- 
ficate. Experience in girls’ schools.—Box A543. 





CRUIS 


ON THE PERFECT SHIP 
The Queen of Cruising Liners 


ARANDORA 
>" STAR 


SPRING CRUISES 


@ MARCH 14th. Gibraltar, Spain, 

Greece, Rhodes, Egypt, Palestine, 
Malta, Italy, Algeria. 

28 Days. From 49 Gns. 

@ APRIL 13th. Portugal, Gibraltar, 

unisia, Greece, Turkey, Rhodes, 

Italy, Spain. 25 Days From 45 Gns. 

@ MAY 10th. Spain, Gibraltar, 

Riviera, Balearic wy ey. oe 

16 Days. From 26 Gns. 

@ MAY 27th. Portugal, Morocco, 
is Canary Islands, Madeira 

—— 13 Days. From 21 Gns. 

@ JUNE 10th. = Spain, Morocco, 
Madeira, Portugal, France. 

14 Days. From 23 \ 


(Also SEA TOURS to ) 


Rio de Janeiro & Buenos Aires 


Where the £1 is worth 20/- to 22/-, via Lisbon, 

Madeira, Teneriffe and SAO SEBASTIAO for a 

conducted visit over one of the largest Banana 
and Orange Plantations in the world. 


By the Luxury Liners. ‘Andalucia Star” 
Feb. 25, “Almeda Star” March 18, “Avila 
d Siar” April 8, ‘Anda‘ucia Star” April 29. 
Round Tour of about 49 Days. Stop-overcanbe 5» 
arranged at moderate rates. 

















4 


—v 








For full details and all-the-vear Cruising Brochure soply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1 (Whitehall 2266) 
, ot. Mary Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8020) 
Liverpool: 10, Water St. Birminghar: : 94 Colmore Row 
Manchester: 2, Albert Square and Principal Agents. 





CVS—249 








MEDICAL 





HEUMATISM, Arthritis, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis 


banished by new wonderful safe home treatment. 
Medically approved, used in all leading Hospitals. Con- 
vince yourself by week’s free trial.— vr from Dept. 
L1. 24, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W. 








LECTURES, &c., 





TRiV ERSITT OF 

A COURSE of Three Lectures on “ SPANISH 
CULTURE IN THE TIME OF THE CATHOLIC 
SOVEREIGNS”’ and “‘SPAIN AFTER PHILIP IIL" 
will be given (in Spanish) by DON AMERICO CASTRO 
(Professor of Spanish Philology in the University of 
Madrid; lately Spanish Ambassador to Germany) at 
KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, W.C. . on FEB- 
RUARY 27th, MARCH Ist and 3rd, at 5.50 p.m. At 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken. by Professor 
Antonio Pastor (Cervantes Professor of Spanish 
Language and Literature in the University). A fourth 
lecture, also dealing with Aspects of the Period after 
the death of Philip II, will be delivered by Professor 
Castro on Monday, March 6th, at King’s College at 
5.30 p.m, 

A course of three Lectures on ‘‘ AFRICAN LAN- 
GUAGES’”’ will be given by PROFESSOR DR. D. 
WESTERMANN (Director of the International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures, Berlin) at THE 
LONDON SCHOOL OF . ECONOMICS (Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) on MARCH 2nd, 3rd and 7th, 
at 6 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by = Right Hon. Lord Lugard, V.C., G.C.M.G., C.B., 


».8 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S.J, WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 


LONDON 











gcxoos FOR BOYS => GIRLSg, 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAM 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an nd -date know. 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased 
‘TS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053, 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 








HE LONDON SCHOOL. OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE offers annually four 
entrance scholarships (value £40 each; two in the 
Faculty of Economics, one in the Faculty of Arts, one 
in the Faculty of- Laws), and four Leverhulme Scholar. 
ships in the Faculties of Economics and Laws (value £50 
each, with possible maintenance’ grants bringing the 
total value to a maximum of £180). These will be 
awarded on the results of the examination held in March 
under the auspices of the University of London Inter- 
collegiate Scholarships Board. Closing entrance date; 
March Ist. Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
London School of Economies, Aldwych, W.C. 2, or 
Mr. S. C. RANNER, M. ~, ee s College Hospital Medical 
School, Denmark Hill, ne 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. the Lord Gisborough, 
Public School for Girls (Resident). 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c. Heated 
Swimming Bath. For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 





IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Huyton, near 
Liverpool.—An Entrance Scholarship and Bursary 
Examination (Scholarships £50, Bursaries £30) will take 
place in March, 1933. Preference given to candidates 
under 14 years of age.—Application to be made to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS before February 22nd. 





Ss", CATHARINE’S CONVENT, Lauriston Gardens, 
edinburgh. Boarding School. Preparation for 
University Exams. Preliminary Arts and Medicine (Edin, 
Univ.) ; Music and Singing Exams. of R.A.M. and R.C.M. 
twice a year._-Apply to Rev. MOTHER SUPERIOR. 





1T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, LOCKLEYS,WELWYN, 
S* Girls 8-18, boarding and day: 25 miles from London, 
on Great North Road. Beautiful buildings, garden, 
playing fields, gymnasium, science room, school chapel, 
Preparation for examinations. 





On ged ge pie School, ———. Devon.—Boarding 
iy and day school for girls. Kducation for careers con- 
Health record high.—HkaAD-MISTRES 






sidered especially. 





HE LAURELS, Rugby.—Boarding School for Girls; 

recognized by the Board of Edueation. Highly 
qualified staff. #xcellent health and games record, 
Individual care. Scholarships avaiiable. 








CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract.—A_ *‘ recog- 

nised ’’ Secondary School for Boys and Girls under 
the management of the Society of Friends. School 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate Courses. Com- 
pletely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratories; 
Workshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Science 
Rooms. Estate of 850 acres including Home Farm, 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the BuRsAR. 





DEAL FAMILY SCHOOL,—Separate Nursery, Junior 

and Secondary Depts. in 18 acres. Prep. for Uni- 
versity, Commerce or Art. Sports and Swimming. Ex- 
cellent Heaith record, Fees, 24 gns.—28 guns. per term, 
—STONAR Hovusk, Sandwich, Kent. 





TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
L Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re 
enctly reorganized and extended.-Apply H&AD-MASTER, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EMBRIDGE SCHOOL (Isle of Wight).—-A Public 

School for boys from 12 to 18, with a Junior House 
for boys under 12. Inspected and recognized by tho 
Board of Education. Ten scholarships £100 to £35 for 
competition in March, 1933.—Applications to the Bursak. 








ROMSGROVE SCHOOL 


An Extrance Scholarship Examination will be held 
varly in June for the award of six Scholarships (£100-— 





£40), and some Exhibitions. 
Further particulars from THE HEAD-MASTER, 
Touse, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, 
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soy" SCHOOLS & COLLEGES.—Cont. 


T~INGSMOOR SCHOOL, G@LOS8O0P 

Co-educational to University entrance. Healthy 
moorland site. Science labs., workshops. Dom. Science, 
qvinming. Approved by. Cambridge Syndicate.— 
Head-Master, G. R. SWAINB, 


SCHOOL, 








—— 
INCOLN LINEOLN. 
Qld foundation, new buildings. Public School educa- 
tion, moderate fees. 330 boys. Boarding house under 
Head-Master, Terms for boarders, £78 per annum. 


poe 

AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—Two Vacancies 

for Choristers Education in College Schook Com- 

Hon, Tuesday, March 14th. For details write Rev. 
Dean OF Divinity. 


; 
AUGEEN SCHOOL, Bournemouth.—Preparatory 
for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Five Scholar- 
shins won in 1932 and 80 per cent. of ail Ist XI matches. 
Head-Masters: E. A. TREGONING, M.A., and J. H 
AMDERSON, M.A. 


NBRIDGE SCHOOL: Examination for Scholar- 
ships on the 5th to 8th June, 1933. Entries close 

May 20th, 1933. The following will be offered ; For boys 
14 on June Ist, 1933, two New Judd Scholarships 

of £100 p.a. each, two New Judd Scholarships of £80 p.a. 
ach, and five or six Foundation Scholarships entitling 
she holder to exemption from payment of the Tuition 
Fee, £20 to £30 p.a.: for boys under 15 on June Ist, 1933, 
the Judd Sc holarship of £40 p.a. The total fees for a 
pve at the School are £141 15s. p.a.—For particulars 
y to the SECRETARY to the Head-Master, ‘The School 




















EGYPT, INDIA AND 
CEYLON 


ELLERMAN'S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


Far full particulars apply to: 
LONDON :— 

104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 


























=, Tonbridge. 
WEST COAST OF NORFOLK. 
HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON. 
T Preparatory for the Public Schools 
and for Dartmouth R.N. College. 
Head-Master. H CamMRRINGE BaRRER M.A Oxon 








ELOCUTION, &e. 


YUENTIFIC Voice-Building gives BEAUTY of TONE, 
i) Distinct Enunciation, POWER with QUALITY in 
seech or Song. All vocal defects treated.—Mdme. 
me MENGEL, Bluthner Studios, Wigmore Street, W. 











BBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
equest.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of 7 he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach ‘1 he Spectator Offices 99 Gower Street, 








CHAS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- | London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence, | Week. Discounts:—2)% for 6 insertions. 5% for 13, 
Write jor Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C, 2. 74% for 26, and 10% for 52. 

~ Drew . AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your owr 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated 





ws typed, 1s, per 1,000 words, Carbon 2d. Expert 

iV. work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.€.1. 

RANSLATIONS—- English into French. --Write 
A542, Lhe Spectator, 99 Gower St., W.C.1. 





Box 





.. FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.s. 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


/8 (Britain’s Best). State machine, 
| 18/- PER DOZEN. 

Juand 
post paid 
BACH, 


colour. 


Ink—Wholesale Prices.— 


Carbons, Stencils, 
PERTH, 


ROSS & CO., Mfg. Specialists, 
SCOTLAND. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, ae 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A 
Jarge garage, Historical associations from A.D. 175 ne. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with b. & e. water 

Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A:, R.A 
lid, Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 











AST BOURNE,.—ANGLES 
4¥acing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens. 
kiglish chef, Winter terms from 2$ gns. 


PRIVATE. HOTEL 
125 bedrooms 
*Phone 311. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvilk 
Crescent, Tgms: ‘‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207501 





ONDON 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELES ©€0. 
High-class - unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREE?. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREEP. 
WAVERLEY, SovurHAMPTON Row. 

Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 
Uniform ebarge per person for Bedroom, sarge 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—Ss, 6d. 
Largely patronized by Clergy and professional clasees, 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S8—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 27( 
hedrooms, grounds 10 aeres. Inclusive terms from 13s 
per day, Illus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 





Ask for eS List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS an 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
LTD. 
ST. GEORGE’S Howser, 193 RIGBNI 


P. R. H. A., Lep., 


STREET, W. 1. 





artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sen‘ 
ree, HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 





EAL Barris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free, James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 





NCRTK SPAIN PORTUGAL 
MADEIRA MOROCCO 
CANARY ISLANDS 
Cruises of 11 to 22 Days 
FROM £1.1.0 PER DAY 
Weekly Sailings, first class throughout. 
Apply for tilustrated Brochures to: 


YEOWARD LINE 


24 James Street, Liverpool, and 60 Hay- 
market. London, S.W.1, or Travel Agents. 























FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





OROTHY CARTER’S coarse cut bitter Marmalade, 

12 Ib., carr. paid, 13s. Samples of six assorted 

preserves, including above Marmalade, 1s.—Address, 
Iden, Rye, Sussex. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
SILVER, and SOVEREIGNS. Banknotes per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sh field Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vuleanite), Large or small quantities . 
Goods returned if price not aecepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY & CO., 74 New Bond 
Street. (Piceadilly end), London, W.1. 








UNFURNISHED FLATS 





REE ‘“ ILLUSTRATED INDEX ”’ TO LONDON’S 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in ali 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, *bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseekers wh« 
wish to enjoy the utmost, possible comfort, distinction 
convenience and contentment at inclusive "rentals, £85 


from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. 


_ Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Cont. 


RECOMMEN DED 
BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private holels—in any part of Great Britain and Irelan? 
In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the followin 7 
have subscribed towards the cost of ptblication of this 


feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 


them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 


welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Ryua).—uLi N ROTHAY 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

—PULTENEY. 

—RKUYAL .ORK HOUSE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOLRNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 

BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 

BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). —GREAT NORTHERN. 

CALLANDER (Perths).—DREADNOUGHT. 
—PALACE. 

CAMBRIDGE.—BLU : BOAR, 


UI 
—bARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
JAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
CASTLFROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF 
CHRISTCHURCH.—-KING’S ARMS. 
cNaWwWwrOUnb, Not. (Lanark ).—4¢ KAWFORD. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARKa GArHes 
&DZELL (Angus).—GLEN i 


NMU 
ENNERDALE LAKE. (oumb. “2 —ANGLER’S 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 





GAIRLOCH §(Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).— FISHGUARD BAY (G.W.R.), 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—-GRANT ARM». 


—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE 
FOX & PELICAN 


GRASMERE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.). 
HAKKUGATE.-—-CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—-TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR. 
LAKE ae LAKE 
VYRNW 
LANARK.— p LYDESDALE HOTEL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VIC TORTA. 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVA NHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1, 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell 8t.,W.C.1, 
—WAVERLEY, oe Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—THE B:! AY 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS 
MANCHESTER. —BOW DON 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S 
MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT a 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—-BEN 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD Goren). 
HOUSE (G.W.R.). 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVILEW. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA, 
—GRE a — RN. 
—STATIO 
PAR (Cornwall). ONT. AU ee. BAY. 
PERTH.—-STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE 7 aaa 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).— Gt oo 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRA 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). — TREGE NNA 


(G.W.R.). 
pid LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

. MAWES (Cornwall>.—SHIP & CASTLE 
SELBY (Yorks.).-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SEVENOAKS-—ROYAL © mrt 
SHALDON (s. Devon).— DUNMOR 
SHREWSBURY (Nr. D HAWESTONE PK, WESTON 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH 

(nr.}—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEWKESBURY.— — AL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.— ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 

yet _— AND ALBERT. 
TROON.—MARIN 
WEMYSS BAY. ma ELMORLIE HYDRO 


ARMS & GOL! 


(Montgomeryshire). _ 


HYDRO 


MANOK 


CASTLE 





“Ke-open March Ist, 1935 








HOTELS & BOARDING HOUSES—Cont. 
ELGNMOUTH (near).-HUNTLY, Bishopsteigntop. 


Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
court. billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 








ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
T ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655 





London.—THE LODGE, 1 


HERE to Stay in 
Room and Breakfast 





to £300 p.a.—Post free from No. 57 MANSIONS BUREAT, 








Continued at foot of third column 


116 Park Street, London, W.1. (’Phone : Mayfair 0321 
5 lines.) 


St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. 
5s. 6d. day, or 303, weekly. With dinner ‘3. 
2 guineas weekly. 
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HERBERT JENKINS | 
SPRING BOOKS : 








IN THE SEASON OF THE 
YEAR 
By JAMES J. CASH. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


A breezy, open-air book, inspiring in its love of the 
open countryside at all times and seasons. The author 
gives generously of his experience, and, on bird life in 
particular, he is an acknowledged authority. 





| TO INTRODUCE THE 
| HEBRIDES 

! By IAIN F. ANDERSON. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 
With an introduction by the Rev. KennetH Macteop, D.D. 


For an armchair tour or a deck companion, this is 
an eminently suitable book. It deals in a delightful 
manner with all the places of historical or legendary 
interest in these rugged islands. 


FONTAINEBLEAU 


| By EDMOND PILON. Illustrated. 6/- net. 
Translated from the French by JoHN GiLmer. 


This is a book to gladden the heart of the historian and 
of all those who would step back into the glamorous 
days of former centuries. 


THREAD LINE ANGLING 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By ALEXANDER WANLESS, Illustrated. 3/6 net. 


Mr. Wanless’ former books have all created great 
interest wherever anglers foregather, and in this book 
he develops even more fully his theories on this branch 
of the angler’s art. 





THE GREAT LING PLOT 
By WYNDHAM MARTYN. 7/6 net. 
Morning Post: “A terrific tale! Here is a thriller in 
the grand style. Mr. Martyn has a remarkable gift 
for thrilling incidents and his latest story is even more 
engrossing than its predecessors. 





AN ENGLISHMAN AMONG 
GANGSTERS 
By L. W. HOLMES. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


This is a book on American gangsters and the methods 
of the police to cope with them. The author has had 
first-hand experience of these affairs and has compiled 
a volume in which every chapter teems with dramatic 
incident, 


CONTRACT SIMPLICITAS 
By ‘CRITICUS.’ 6/- net. 


In this book the author has relentlessly. exposed and 
pulled to pieces the famous Culbertson Approach- 
Forcing System, and on the ruins he has built up a 
new, logical and easy to understand method of bidding. 


DISOBEDIENT DOGS 
By Lr.-Cot. G. H. BADCOCK. Illustrated. 3/6 net. 


An invaluable book to all dog-lovers, whether they go 
in for dog breeding on a large scale or merely a single, 
animal as a household companion. 


BRITAIN tie WAR DEBTS 


By LEONARD J. REID. 2/6 net. 
With a foreword by the Rr. Hon. Sir Ropert Horne, 
G.B.E., K.C., M.P. 

Mr. Reid, as City Editor of The Daily Telegraph, is 
fully qualified to write extensively and well on this 
highly important question. He has succeeded in his 

task admirably. 


MULLINER NIGHTS 
By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 7/6 net. 
Spectator: “Mr. Wodehouse is still on the top of his 
brilliant form.” 


Sunday Times: 
laughing aloud.” 
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So exceedingly droll you cannot “—e | 
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